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TSO) 1? most intrepid, the most necessary in the| ‘* Yes, poor Bohemia! victim of all fu- 
MISCELLANY. sad and warlike years which have just/ ries, arena of all combats,’’ returned the 
CONSUELO.* passed ; the greatest talker and the great-| canon; “‘ Francis de Trenck has there 





FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. __| est pillager of his century, decidedly ; but 
Translated for the Harbinger. |also the most brave, the most hardy, the 
Vv | most active, the most fabulously rash of 


That day, Consuelo saw from her win- | modern ae That - he, Trenck the 
dow a very strange troop file towards the | P@ndour, with his famished wolves, 2 
square. It consisted of thick-set, robust, |sanguinary pack of which he is the sav- 
and weather-beaten men, with long mons- | *8° shepherd.” 
taches, their naked legs clad in thongs in-|__ Francis de Trenck was still taller than 
terlaced like the ancient buskin, their| iS cousin of Prussia. He was nearly 


heads covered with pointed caps, their | 8'X feet five. His scarlet cloak, fastened 


belts garnished with four pistols each, the }round his neck by a broach of rubies, 


neck and arms uncovered, the hand opened upon his chest to display a whole 
armed with along Albanian carabine, and | ™US€°™ of Turkish artillery studded with 
the whole set off by a red cloak. “Is | precious stones, of which his girdle was 
that a masquerade!’’ asked Consuelo of |the arsenal. Pistols, curved sabres and 
the canon, who had come to pay her a cutlass, nothing was wanting to give him 
visit: ‘‘ we are not in the carnival that I | the appearance of the mest determined 
am aware of,” |slayer of men. As a plume, he wore on 


+‘ Look well at those men,” replied the ‘his cap the figure of a small seythe with 


canon, “‘ for we shall not see them again four sharp blades, falling towards the 
His aspect was horrible. The 


for a long while, if it please God to main- | ‘T° ips 

tain the reign of Maria Theresa. See explosion of a barrel of powder® in dis- 
| figuring him, had put the finish to his di- 

abolical look. ‘* He could not be seen 


how the people look at them with curios- 
ity, though with a kind of disgust and | “~~ ; ; 

| without a shudder,”’ say all the memuirs 
| of the time. 


terror' Vienna saw them enter in her 
| ‘* Then that is that monster, that ene- 


days of anguish and distress, and then 
she received them more joyously than she | . , 
my of humanity! ’’ said Consuelo, turning 
** Bohemia 


does now, ashamed and dismayed as she | ; 

is at having owed her salvation to them.”’ _ ay her eyes with horror. ; 
will long remember his passage; the cit- 

ies burned and sacked, the old men and 


‘* Are those the Sclavonian brigands, 
children cut in pieces, the women rav- 


whom I beard so much of in Bohemia, 

and who did so much mischief there? ’’ 7 
ished, the country exhausted by contribu- 
‘tions, the crops devastated, the flocks de- 





‘* Yes, those are they,” replied the 
canon; ‘‘those are the remnant of the} , 
hordes ‘of serfs and Croatian bandits | *'™°Y ed when they could nes be carried 
whom the famous baron Francis de |*”*)> °’®'Y Wess, reity Sensiition, mar- 
Trenck, cousin-german of your friend the der and conflagration. Poor Bohemia‘ 
baron Frederick, had freed or enslaved eternal rendezvous of all strifes, theatre 
with an incredible boldness and ability to of oll wagedios:™ 
an a we pa Op mer * Having descended into a cellar at the 
of Maria 1 neresa. here, there he is, pillage of a town in Bohemia, and in the 
that frightful hero, that Trenck with the | of discovering first some casks of gold, 


: im. | existence of which had been reported to him, 
burnt mouth, as our soldiers cal] him; be hurriedly s hed a Sen ale 
that famous partisan, the most crafty, the precious casks; but it was powder which it 


, — contained. The explosion brought down a | 
* Entered according to Act of Congress, in | part of the vault upon him, and he was res- 


the year 1845, by Francis G.SuHaw, inthe | cued from the ruins, dying, his body furrowed | from what is said?” 


clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- with enormous burns. his face covered with 
Chusetts. ' deep and ineffaceable wounds. 


renewed the horrible excesses of the time 
of Jean Ziska. Like him unconquered, 
he has never given quarter ; and the ter- 
ror of his name was so great, that his 
advance guards have carried cities by as- 
sault, while he was yet four leagues dis- 
tant fighting with other enemies. It may 
be said of him as of Attila, that the grass 
never sprouts again where his horse has 
passed. The vanquished will curse him 
to the fourth generation.” 

Francis de Trenck was lost in the dis- 
tance ; but for a long time Consuelo and 
the canon saw file before them his mag- 
rificent horses, richly caparisoned, which 
his gigantic Croatian hussare led by hand. 
‘* What you see is only a trifling speci- 
men of his riches,’’ said the canon. 
“Mules and chariots loaded with arms, 
pictures, precious stones, ingots of gold 
and silver, incessantly cover the roads 
leading to his estates in Selavonia. There 
he has amassed treasures which would 
furnish the ransom of three kings. He 
eats from gold plate, which he took from 
the king of Prussia at Soraw, when he 
almost took the king of Prussia himself. 
Some say that he missed him by a quarter 
of an hour; others pretend that he had 
him prisoner in his hands, and that he 
sold him his liberty at a high price. Pa- 
tience! Trenck the pandour will sot long 
enjoy, perhaps, so much glory and riches. 
They say that a criminal process threat- 
ens him, that the most horrible accusa- 
tions are suspended over his head, that 
the empress is much afraid of him ; in 
fine, those of his Croats who have not ta- 
ken, according to their custom, their dis- 
charge under their caps, are to be incor- 
porated in the regular troops and kept in 
check after the Prussian manner. As to 
himself — I have a bad idea of the com- 
pliments and rewards which await him at 
the court.” 

** They have saved the Austrian crown, 


** That is certain. From the frontiers 
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of Turkey even to those of Franee, they! agined, had engraved upon Joseph’s|she must display a pure, fresh and un- 


have spread terror and earried the best 


defended places, the most desperate bat- 


tles. Always the first in attack at the 


front of an army, at the head of a bridge, 


at the br 


ach of a fort, they have forced 


our greatest generals to admire and our 


enemies tofly. The French have always 


recoil d before th ‘mM, and the great Ired- 


erick has paled, they say, like a simple 


mortal at their w Lr-ery. ‘There is no rap- 


id river, 1 inextricable fore st, no miry 


no hail of bul- 


bog, no precipitous rock, 


| 
lets or torren lames, which they have 


not passed at all hours of the mght and in 


the most rigorous seasons. Yes, certain- 


ly, they have crown of Maria 


Cheresa m the old military 


tactics of our vene 


our diplomatist 


‘In that ease, their crimes will be un- 
] ] 


punished alia 


t 


Perhaps Li Will De tou se 
i 7 


‘ ra 1499 
Helts sanctibed . 


se 


punished, o1 ‘ontrary.”’ 
Pe Lhose oh ( rend red such ser 
hed?’ 


vices are ho punishea 


[oxcuse sald the canon, mali- 


ciously ; is no more need of 
them — 


** Bat w 


} 


mitted, wiicl 
ritories of ti 
 Doubtk 
because it wa 
= Now ta 
are blan 


them.”’ 


Joseph, « 

‘With lit 
elo. 

“* Well, d .e them? 

‘This is the fir ime have 
theim.”’ 

2 Not so, 
time those figui ck your eyes. 
We met som 
wald.”’ 

‘* None, thank God! to my 


1? mar 
VMOUCIUICT’- 


recol li C- 


tion.”’ 
‘sThen you have forgotten a hut in 
which we pass 1 Ul it on the fern, 
: on di deas 
and where we per ail of a sudden 


a adoZen et were sie piug 


that ten or 
around us! 
Consuelo remembered the adventure ot 


i ter wit } es e 

the hut and thi -ounter WILD those Say 
i on T . 

age persons Whol she, as we ll as Joseph, 


had taken for smugglers. Other emo- 


tions, which she neither shared nor im- 


SD ali sin , 
als and all the cratt of 


all the cireumstaneces of that 
stormy night. ‘** Well,’’ said he, ** those 
supposed smugglers who did not perceive 


memory 


our presence beside them and who left the 
hut before day, carrying bags and heavy 
bundles, were pandours; they had the 
same arms, faces, mustaches and cloaks 
which I have just seen pass, and Provi- 


di without our knowl- 


‘nce delivered us, 
edge, from the most dangerous encounter 
we could have made on our journey.’ 

‘* Witheut any doubt,”’ said the canon, 
to whom the details of that journey had 
been related by Joseph; ‘* those 
peop 
their own will, 


often 


le had been discharged by 


honest 
as is their custom when 
their pockets are full, and were gaining 
the frontier to return to their country by 
a long cireuit, rather than pass with their 
booty over the territory of the empire, 
where they were always afraid of having 


But be 


without 


rive an account of themselves. 
ire that they did not reach it 


lifficulty, ‘They rob and assassinate 


ach other all along the road, and it is 


the strongest who reaches his forests and 


his caverns, laden with the shares of his 
companions, ”’ 

The hour of performance came to dis- 
tract Consuelo from her sombre recollec- 
tion of ‘Trenck’s pandours, and she went 
to the theatre. ‘She had no room to dress 
in; until then madam Tesi had lent her's 
to her. 
enraged at her success, and already her 
sworn enemy, had carried away the key, 
and the prima-donna of the evening was 
inuch embarrassed to know where to find 
arefuge. ‘These little perfidies are usual 
at the theatre. ‘They irritate and indis- 
pose the rival whose powers they are in- 
tended to paralyze. She 

10 for a dressing room, she is afraid 
of not finding one. The hour advances; 
her comrades Suy to her in 
‘What! 


gin.’’ At last, after many requests 


passing : 


not yet dressed! they are going 


aid many steps, by means of anger and 


threats, she succeeds in getting into a 


loses time in| 


But this time, madam Tesi much | 


room, in which she finds nothing that she 


requires. If the milliners are ever so lit- 


bribed, the costume js not ready or fits 
badly. The dressing maids are at the 
orders of every other than the victim des- 


The 


clock strikes, the notifier, (the Lutla-fuo- 


tined to this little punishment. 
ri,) cries with his shrill voice in the cor- 
ridors: ** Signore e signori, $i va comin- 
cuar !”’ terrible words, which the debutan- 
ie does not hear without a mortal chill ; 
she is not ready ; she hurries, she breaks 
her laces, she tears her ruffles, she puts 
on her mantle awry, and her diadem will 
full off the very first step she makes upon 
the stage. Palpitating, indignant, nerv- 
ous, her eyes full of tears, she must ap- 
pear with a celestial smile upon her face ; 


i 


erring voice, when her throat is suffvecat- 
ing and her heart ready to break.— Oh ! 
all those crowns of flowers which rain 
upon the stage at the moment of triumph, 
have beneath them thousands of thorns. 

Fortunately for Consuelo, she met Co- 
rilla, who, taking her by the hand, said: 
‘*Come to my room; the Tesi has flat- 
tered herself she could play you the same 
But I 


will come to your assistance, were it only 


trick she did me at the beginning. 


to enrage her! it is a vengeance at least! 
At the rate at which you go on, Porpo- 
rina, L really risk seeing you pass before 
me wherever I have the misfortune to 
meet you. ‘Then you will no doubt for- 
get the manner in which I behave to you 
here, and remember only the injury I 
have done you,.”’ 

‘*'The injury you have done me, Co- 
rilla?’’ 


val’s dressing-room and commencing her 


said Consuelo, entering her ri- 


toilet behind a screen, while the German 
dressing-maids divided their attention be- 
tween the twocantatrices who would con- 
verse in Venetian without being ander- 
stood. 


** Really, I do not know what in- 


jury you have done; I cannot recollect 
any.” 

“The proof that you feel a grudge 
against me is, that you say you to me, as 


if yon were aduchess and as if you de- 


i spised me.”’ 


‘* Well, I do not remember that thou 


’ 


hast done me any injury,”’ returned Con- 


suelo, overcoming the repugnance she 
felt at treating familiarly a woman whom 
she respected so little. 

‘Do you say the truth?’’ retorted the 
other. ‘* Have you so far forgotten poor 
Zoto?”’ . 

‘* | was free and able to forget him; I 
have done so,”’ returned Consuelo, fasten- 
ing on her queen’s buskin with that eou- 
rage and freedom of mind which the feel- 
ing ef the profession gives at certain mo- 
ments; and she made a-brilliant roulade 
not to forget to keep herself in voice. 

Corilla replied by another roulade for 
the same reason; then she interrupted 
herself to say to her maid: * By the 
devil’s blood, wench, you squeeze me too 
Doe you think you are dressing a 
Nuremburg doll? 


tight. 
These Germags,”’ re- 
sumed she in dialect, * don’t know what 
shoulders are. They would make us as 
square as their dowagers, if they had 
their way. Porporina, don’t Jet yourself 
be bundled up to the ears as you did last 
time: it was absurd.”’ 
‘* Ah! as to that, mv dear, it is the im- 
‘These dames know it; and 
I don’t think it worth my while to rebel 
for so smal] a matter.”’ 

‘*So small a matter! our shoulders, a 
9 


small matter ! 
‘**] do not say so for you, who have the 


perial order. 
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most beautiful form in the universe ; fo ** Not at all,’’ replied Consuelo, laugh- | 
for me —”’ | ing. 


‘¢ Hypocrite !”’ said Corilla with a sigh; 


** you are ten years younger than I am, | 


| 
| 


‘** And he, he loved you a great deal?” 
‘* Not at all,”’ returned Consuelo with | 
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you can act freely without deceiving any 
one. With an uncovered face, you will 
find more lovers and make your fortune 


sooner. But for that you will need more 


and my shoulders will soon have to de- | the same assurance and the same well-felt | courage than I have; no one must please 


pend entirely upon their reputation.”’ 


‘* It is you who are a hypocrite,”’ re- | 


turned Consuelo, horribly wearied with 
this style of conversation ; and to inter- 
rupt it, she began, as she did up her hair, 
to go through her gamut and embellish- 
ments. 

‘*Hold your tongue !’’ suddenly said 
Corilla, who listened to her in spite of 
herself ; ‘‘ you plunge a thousand daggers 
in my throat. Ah! I would yield all my 
lovers to you with a good will; I could 
readily find others; but your voice and 
your method I never can dispute with you. 
Hold your tongue! I have a great mind 
to strangle you.”’ 

Consuelo, who saw well that Corilla 
was only half in jest, and that these 
mocking flatteries concealed a real suffer- 
ing, took the hint; but an instant after, 
the later resumed : ‘* Hlow do you make 
that stroke t’’ 

** Do you wish to make it? I yield it to 
you,” replied Consuelo, langhing with 
‘* Here, | 
Put it in some place 


I 


her admurable goed nature. 
will teach it to you. 
of your part from this very evening. 
will find another.” 

‘* That would only be a stronger ane. 
should gain nothing.” 

** Weil then, 1 will not make it at all- 
It is as well, for Porpora does not like 
such things, and it will be one reproach 
jess he will make to me this evening. 
Here, there is my stroke.’’ And draw- 
ing from her pocket a line of music writ- 
ten upon a small piece of folded paper, 
she passed it over the screen to Corilla, 
who began to study it immediately. Con- 
suelo assisted her, sang it to her several 
times and at last taught it to her; the 
at the 
But before Consuelo had put on her robe, 


dressings going on sane time. 


Corilla impetuously pushed aside the 
screen and came to embrace her, thank- 
ing her for the sacrifice she had made. 
It was not a very sincere feeling of grati- 
tude which impelled her to this demon- 
stration. There was mingled with it a 
perfidious desire to see her rival's figure 
in her corset, that she might be able to 
betray the secret of some imperfection. 
But Consuelo had no corset. Her waist 
was unshackled as a reed, and her chaste 
and noble form borrowed not the aid of 
art. She guessed Corilla’s intention and 
smiled. 
and penetrate my heart,”’ thought she, 
‘** you will find nothing false there.”’ 


‘* Zingarella,”’ 


> 


said Corilla to her, re- 


suming, in spite of herself, her hostile | 1 see you know your business. 


‘the men believe whatever you wish.”’ 


and very sincere ingenuousness. 

‘© So he told me, indeed!’* cried Cor-| 
illa, fixing upon her her blue, clear and | 
ardent eyes, in the hope of detecting a 
regret and reopening a wound in the past | 
life of her rival. 


Consuelo did not pique herself upon fi- 
nesse, but she had that of frank souls, so 
powerful when it strives against crafty” 
designs. 


She felt the blow and resisted | 
She no longer loved Anzo- 
leto: she knew not the sufferings of self- 


tranquilly. 


love ; she therefore permitted this triumph 
to Corilla’s vanity. ‘* He told you the 
truth,’’ she answered, ** he did not love 


el 


me. 


‘* But you, did you then never love 
him?’’ said the 
than satisfied at this concession. 
felt that not be 
frank half-way. Corilla wished to get 
the advantage of her and must needs be 
“1,”’ replied she, ‘* 1 loved 
him a great deal.”’ 


more astonished | 


other, 


Consuelo she could 


satisfied. 

‘*And you confess it sot Have you 
no pride, poor girl? 

‘**] have had enough to be cured.”’ 

‘* That is to say you have bad philoso- 
phy enough to be consoled with another. | 
Tell me with whom, Porporina. It can- 
not be with that little Haydn, who hasn't 
a copper to bless himself withal.’’ 

* That But I 


have not been consoled with any one in 


would be no reason. 
the manner you mean.”’ 

‘Ah! I know! | forgot that you pre-' 
tend — but don’t say such things here, | 
my dear, you will be turned into ridi- 
cule.’’ 

‘* Therefore J] shall not say them un- 
less | am asked; and I shall not let ev- 
ery body ask me. Itis a liberty I have 
let you take, Corilla; you will not abuse 
it unless you are my enemy.”’ 

‘*You are a mask,” cried Corilla. | 
‘You have wit, though you pretend tw! 
You have so much 
that I am on the point of believing you | 


be so ingenuous, 


as pure as I was at twelve years old. | 
Ah! how skill-! 
ful you are, Zingarella! you will make 


Sull that is impossible. 


‘‘T shall not make them believe any-| 


thing; for I shall not allow them to be 


‘* You may examine my person | 


sufficiently interested in my affairs to 
question me.”’ 

‘That will be the wiser: they always) 
take advantage of our confessions, and | 
have no sooner drawer them from us than | 
they humiliate us with their repreaches. | 


You will 


manner and her harsh voice, ‘‘ then you/|do well not to inspire passions; in that 


no longer love Anzoleto!”’ 


| way you will have no trouble, no storms ; 


‘er his precipice 


you and you must not care to be loved by 
any one; for those dangerous delights of 
‘love cannot be enjoyed without precau- 
tions and falsehoods. I admire you, Zin- 
garella! Yes, I feel struck with respect 


‘at seeing you, so young, triumph over 


love; for the thing most fatal to our re- 
pose, to our voices, to the duration of our 
beauty, to our fortunes, to our success, 
is indeed love, is it not? O! yes, | know 
it by experience. If I could always have 
kept myself to cold gallantry I should not 
have suffered so mach; I should not have 
lost two thousand sequins and two of my 
highest notes, But see, I humble myself 
before you; I am a poor creature; I was 
horn unhappy. Always, in the midst of 
my finest affairs, 1 have done some mad 
thing which has spoiled all, I have allow- 
ed myself to be taken by a crazy passion 
for some poor devil, and then good-bye to 
fortune! I might have married Zustin- 
iani; yes, I could have; he adored me 
aud I could not endure him; I was mis- 


tress of his lot. That miserable Anzo- 


‘leto pleased me—TI lost my position. 
Come, you will give me advice ; you will 


be my friend, will you not? You will 
preserve me from the weakness of my 
heart and the lightness of my head. 
And, te begin — | must confess that for a 


_ week I have an inclination for a man who 


is losing favor singularly, and who, ina 
little whife, may be more dangerous than 
useful at the court; a man who is rich by 
millions, but who may be ruined in a 
turn of the hand. Yes, 1 wish to detach 
myself from him, before he drags me ov- 
There! the devil 
wishes to give me the lie, for he is com- 
ing; I hear him, and | feel the fire of 
jealousy mount into my face. Close your 
screen well, Porporina, and do not move ; 
I don’t want him to see you.” 

Consuelo hastened to draw the sereen 
with care. She had no need of the 
warning to desire not to be examined by 
Corilla’s A man’s voice, quite 
and true though deprived of 
He 
knocked at the door for form’s sake, and 
entered without waiting for an answer. 

‘* Horrible profession,’ thonght Con- 
suelo. ‘* No, I will not allow myself to 
he seduced by the intexications of the 
stage ; the interior is too disgusting,” 





lovers. 
vibrating 
freshness, hummed in the corridor. 


And she hid herself in her corner, 
ashamed at being in such company, indig- 
nant and dismayed at the manner in 
which Corilla had understood her, and 
perceiving for the first time that abyss of 
corruption of which she previously had 
no idea. 
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or rue Unirep Stares. It is not gener- 
ally known in this country that John 
Macgregor, Esq., one of the Joint Secre- 
taries of the British Board of Trade, has 
been engaged in the preparation of a se- 
ries of papers for presentation ** to both 


Houses of Parliament, by command of 
Her Majesty,’’ under the general title of 


‘Commercial Statistics: a digest of the 
productive resourees, commercial legisla- 
tion, customs, tariffs, navigation, port, 
and quarantine laws and charges, ship- 
ping, imports and exports, and the mon- 
es, Weights, and measures of all nations, 
including all British Commercial Treaties 
with foreign States, colleeted from au- 
thentie records, and consolidated with 
special reference to British and foreign 
products, trade and navigation.”” The 
first two volumes, which were laid before 
Parliament in parts, contain about 2,800 
pages, and embrace Austria, Denmark, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Holland, the 
Italian States, the Ottoman Empire, 
Greece, African States, Russia, Sweden 
and Norway, Spain and Portugal. The 
third part, which we have had the plea- 
sure of examining, is devoted entirely to 
the United States, and of itself occupies 
a volume of 1427 royal octavo pages, 
equal to one half the space devoted to ali 
the other nations above named; a fact 
which speaks volumes for the important 
space we occupy in the rank of the indus- 
trial and commercial world. The work 
is compiled with evident care, and its ar- 
rangement reflects great credit upon the 
compiler, Mr. Macgregor, one of the 
most accomplished and able staticians in 
England. Noting, as we ran over the 
volume, the frequent oecurrence in the 
body of the work, the name of that pop- 
ular periodical Hunt's Merchant's Maga- 
zine, we had the curiosity to count its re- 
petition, and we found it was referred to 
about sixty times, as Hunt’s Magazine, 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, Merchants’ 
Magazine, New York Merchants’ Maga- 
zine, ete.; besides many of the articles 
which were originally published in the 
Magazine, are quoted from largely, with- 
out reference to the work, or only men- 
tiouing the name of the author, as for in- 
stanee, the articles of the Hon. Charles 
Hudson, James H. Lanman, Jacob B. 
Moore, who, by the way, is called Moon, 
aud many others whose articles have add- 
ed so much to the value and interest of 
Mr. Hunt's authoritative journal. We 
should think that in one way or another 
one-third at least of the volume was com- 
piled or extracted from the Merchants’ 
Magazine. This fact must prove highly 
gratifying to Mr. Hunt; and indeed cred- 
itable to the mercantile community ; 
stimulating them, as it should, liberally to 
sustain a work that is so well known and 
highly appreciated abroad, and at the 
sime time reflects so much credit upon 
the commerce of the country.— WN. Y. 
Mirror. 


FasHionasLe Comrortr. Mr. Wi11I1s, 
in one of his pleasant and graphie sketch- 
es of real life in London society, gives 
the following language as coming from 
the lips of a titled lady, who had become 
weary of the routine of fashionable gavety 
in the metropolis : 
minded what London is ; 


its round of 


how wearisome 
well-bred gayeties; how 
heartless and cold its fashionable display. 


Providence, f think, has confined to a| 


Macerecor’s ComMERCIAL STaTIsTICs | 


‘+ You need not be re- | 
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comparatively low level the hearty and 


joyous sympathies of our nature; and it}submit the 


avenges the humble, that the proud, who 
rise above them, rise also above the homely 
material for happiness. An aristocrat | 
am doomed to be! 1 am, if 1 may so ex- 
press it, irrevocably pampered, and must 
live and associate with the class in which 
I have been thrown by accident and edu- 
cation. But how inexpressibly tedious to 
me is the round of such a Jife, the pains | 


have here taken to procure a respite from | 


it, may perhaps partially convey to you. 
It is pessible, probable indeed, that I en- 
tertain at my house people who envy me 
the splendurs I dispense, yet who are 
themselves happier than I. To young 
people, for whom it is a novelty ; to lov- 
ers, whose happiness is wholly separable 
from all around them; to the ambitious, 
who use it as a convenient ladder; gay 
London life is (what any other life would 
be with the same additions,) charming. 
But to one who is not young ; for whom 
love is a closed book, and who has no 
ambition in progress; this mere society 


without heart or jovousness is a desert of 


splendor. I walk through my thronged 
rooms, and hear, night after night, the 
same ceremonious nothings. I drive in 
my costly equipage, separated by its very 
costliness from the sympathy of the hu- 
man beings who pass by me. There are 
those who call themselves my intimate 
friends ; but their friendship lacks home- 
liness and abandonment. Fear of com- 
mittal, dread of ridicule, policy to please 
or repel, are like chains worn unseen on 
the tongues and hearts of all who walk 
the world at that level.’’ 


A Hovse or Inpvstry. The Philadel- 
phia Ledger gives the following account 
of a new project for a House of Industry 
in that city: 

‘* A project is on foot to relieve 
the destitution which exists during the 
inclement weather of winter among the 
poor of Moyamensing. The plan is to 


provide the means for building a house of | 


industry for the southern district, in Moy- 
amensing, capacious enough for the re- 
ception of those who, in the midst of win- 
ter, are deprived of shelter, fuel, and food, 
by the heartlessness of landlords, or from 
other causes. It is proposed to raise 
$ 5000, required for the building, by the 
sale of stock at 
house of industry will be divided into a 
large number of neat apartments for the 


reception of the destitute and their fami-| 


lies, where they will remain as long as 
they are under the care of the institution. 


The occupants will be supplied with such | 


suitable employment as basket making, 
spooling, weaving, or sewing, and for 
which they will receive tickets to be re- 
deemed by articles of clothing, fuel, food, 
and in payment of rent. 

‘* At the end of winter, if they wish it, 
they can leave the institution with some 
money saved, which can be put to use in 
the spring with greatadvantage. A hall is 
to run through the centre of the building 
in which the inmates will be gathered 
twice a day for the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and prayer, and on the Sabbath for 
religious instruction. ‘The plan was tried 


on a small scale during the last winter by | 
William J. Mullen Esq, who in this man- | 


ner dispensed the bounty of which he was 
made the almoner, by some charitable in- 
dividuals, and the good which flowed from 
the expenditure of a very trifling sum of 





$10 per share. The! 








|money induced the same gentleman to 
| 1 above proposition to the 
Christian Home Missionary Society at its 
last meeting. The scheme met the hear- 
ty approval of that association, and a 
‘committee, of which Mr. Mullen is the 
‘chairman, was appointed to carry out the 
| plan proposed. 


| It must be admitted that no Associa- 
tion which has yet been formed in the 
United States, deserves the name of a 
proper Phalanx. They may be called 
only éransitional movements, with a view 
‘of reaching the true Associative form ; 
they have not yet attained it. At Eliza- 
beth-town, upon the Monongahela, they 
build Steamboats ; and the boats built 
there have a great reputation. Suppose 
that an inland farmer, never having seen 
a boat of the kind, but being informed 
that they were built at Elizabeth-town, 
should go there for the purpose of look- 
ing at one. Speaking to a workman in 
the boat-yard, he would say: ‘ Friend, 
I am told that you build Steamboats here 
—can I see one’’’ ‘* Yes, there is one 
on the stocks.’’ ‘* What! eall you that 
a Steamboat! Why I had heard that 
Steamboats were furnished with elegant 
and convenient cabins, and that they could 
travel upon the river at the rate of eight 
or ten miles an hour! But és thing 
could not even float, if it were launched : 
for | see large spaces in it, not yet water- 
tight; neither has it any propelling ma- 
chine or engine.’’ ‘* Sir, you mistake,’’ 
replies the Boat-Builder, *‘ this that you 
are looking at, is not a finished Steam- 
boat; we are only making a Steamboat; 
/ but if you will come again in due season, 
you will find this Boat finished and on the 
water, with her engine and machinery ia 
her, and able to perform all that you have 
heard.’’ So Associationists are not yet 
in Association; they are only building 
Association.—H. H. Van Amringe. 


Desportism. It is astonishing as it is 
melancholy, to travel through a whole 
/country, as one may through many in 
Europe, gasping under endless taxes, 
groaning under dragoons and poverty, 
and all to make a wanton and luxurious 
‘court, filled for the most part, with the 
worst and vilest of men. Guod God! 
| what hard-heartedness and barbarity, to 
| starve, perhaps a prevince to make a gay 
'garden! And yet sometimes, this gress 
| wickedness is called ‘* public spirit,’’ be- 
cause, forsooth, a few workmen and la- 
borers are maintained out of the bread 
and blood of half a million !— Gordon. 


| sasineseapegisimatniimeetastiiiae tele 

| A Crose Hirt. Rev. Mr. Drew, of 
'the Gospel Banner, gives very quiet 
|thrusts occasionally. Here is one that 
| tells : 

| ** A Mason or an Odd Fellow is bound 
_torender assistance to his brother in need, 
in any part of the world, why is it not so 
‘among Christians? But let a Christian 
‘go from this State to New Orleans, and 
be taken sick and needy, and make him- 
| self known to the churches asa Christian, 
‘and who would come to his aid on that 
account! ’’— Sun. 





A Fairurun Sentiver. <A few days 
since, says the Baltimore Argus, we saw 
a‘* Jack Tar’’ taking more than usual 


care of a gallant Rooster, on board of a 
_ vessel then lying in port, and upon inqui- 
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ry, we learned that he was an especial fa-; hunger were not their terrible want sup-| causes be fairly stated, and the remedy 


vorite, and had made many voyages in the 
vessel. The cause of the attachment, it 
appears was in consequence of the faith- 
ful manner in which chanticleer perform- 
ed his duties as a sentinel, the sailor as- 
suring us that ‘* he was as true as a chro- 
nometer,”’ that he would call the morning 
watch by crowing at the exact time, and 
has never been known to be five minutes 


out of time for four years past, in all man- | 
ner of weather, and in the different cli-| 


mates, as well as at sea. — S/ar. 





REVIEW. 


An Address on Sedeniies, delivered Lefore 
the Society for the Prevention of Pau- 
perism, in the Central Church, Winter 
Street, Sunday Evening, February 22, 
1846. By Joun T. Sancenr, Pastor 
of the First Congregational Society in 
Somerville. Boston: Benjamin H. 
Greene. 1846 
A very poor, and very sick man called 

upon us occasionally, and rarely has this 

condition of sickness and poverty seemed 
more hopeless, or more sad. For a few 
days he did not come, and he was visited. 

He was found sitting on his table at work, 

(he was a tailor,) closet kind of 

place, very near to an open window, with 

his coat off. 

He sat perfectly erect at his toil, it seem- 

ing impossible for him to breathe in any 

other position. 


His disease is consumption. 


His breath was panting 
and laborious. It seemed as if this were 
enough for him to do, — to breathe, — so 
feeble, so exhausted was he. He was at 
work on a summer tweed sack. 


ment, double-breasted, with many pock- 
ets. The day was very warm, one of 
the hottest days of this premature spring. 
‘* It is very heavy,’’ said he. “{ hardly 
can bear it near me. 
turn it. 
days to make it. 
cents for it. 


I shall get seventy-five 
I have a wife and three 
children to support. 
out.” He coughed heavily, as from the 


I am almost worn 


deeper breathing which a labored sigh 
occasioned. He resumed his work, 
he had not time to rest. 

The author, the title of whose address, 
we have put above, writes of that which 
he knows, and testifies to that which he 
has seen. For years has he been em- 
ployed as a minister at large in Boston. 
For years has he been the visitor and the | 


friend of the poor. In summer’s heat) 


and the winter’s cold, the poor have had 
by him the Gospel preached unto them. | 


Honored office! It takes him who does 
it into the place of suffering, of misery. 
Who can sound the depths of the want of 


him who would work unto the death to| with the result of his terrible explora- | with the sufferer! 


It was 
lined throughout, a sort of double gar-| 


I can with difficulty | 
It will take me two and a half! 


‘plied? You must see the iron enter the 
human soul, friend, and you must be a 


miseries of poverty. 
gives hardly a line to the condition. 


That is known to every body. The poor 
His door stands | 
and kindness, | 
be hard by.’’ Mr. Sargent does however 
speak of remedies. They are the natu- 


man has no secrets. 
fearlessly open every day ; 
and heartiness, and impertinence, may 
‘enter it as freely as does the winter 
‘storm. The poor man is seen to have 
lost in his poverty the privileges of his 
_birth,— your respect, 
the smallest claim, even to deference. 
‘* What,’? you ask, ‘‘are his opinions 


What can he do for individual, 
He is our burden not our 


worth ? 
or for state! 
helper.”’ 
word to a condition which ever tells its 
own story. 

Mr. Sargent gives himself for the 
hour, to the enumeration and to the dis- 


cussion, very brief from the necessity of 
the case, of the causes of poverty. And 
this is the true work of him who would 
change that condition. You may move 
the heart, possibly, by histories of pauper 
wretchedness, and you may wring out of 
it the means for the temporary relief of 
the individual case, the unmitigated suf- 
fering. But the true office of the teacher 
is to show in what a condition consists, — 
its whole causes, if he would begin to 
show society what its duties to such a 
condition are. You must be willing to 
incur much odium it may be, — to meet 
with the cold shoulder,—to be much 
abused too, if you would be true to your 
work when you come to the discussion of 
the causes of poverty. 
them lying out of and beyond the poor 
themselves. You will find them in Soci- 
ety itself, in Christian civilization, in so- 
cial refinement, and you must enter into 
society, try its depths and its shoals, and 
declare fearlessly what you discover there. 
Men send to the poles to ask of those 
frozen ends of the earth what is their 


so cold. They send men to teach the 
gospel of Christ, which, as its great dis- 
| tinction, was said to be preached to the 
poor, — to teach that gospel to the wild 
|savage who lives the world’s semi-cir- 
| cumfer rence from their own home. They 
| would Jearn human want, though beneath 
the frozen pole, or on the burning line. 


He is surely not doing a less office, who, 


in the existence of the deepest human 
/misery, sees profound ignorance of its 
| causes, and who after patient study, and | 
| the widest observation, comes forward | 


man too, if you would begin to know the | 
But the author | 
** Let me,”’ said a profound teacher of 


your reverence, | 
‘authors, are idleness, intemperance, igno- 


It was not necessary to give a 


You will find) 
Then again he enters the house of God, 
and even there, in the place of the tecog- 


story, and why they are so stormy and. 
are not causes of his pauperism, they are 


its effects. 


lies fairly open before the common sense 
of any tolerably well-cultivated commu- 
nity. ‘* He is happy,’’ said an ancient 
writer, ‘‘ who knows the causes of things.” 


medicine, ‘‘ show what is disease, and 
what are its causes, and 1 shall have lit- 
tle question that prevention or cure will 


ral, the necessary deductions from the 
causes, enumerated and unfolded. 
The causes of poverty according to most 


rance. It proceeds from wnilalion of so- 
cial position which the example of the 
rich ever "presents motive or occasion for. 
It comes also from the outlawry which 
society practically passes upon him, who 
it may be, under temptation not to be re- 
sisted, has committed a crime, —in hun- 
ger has stolen a bit of bread,—or in 
his half-nakedness has stolen a coat. So- 


ciety shuts such a man out from its sympa- 


thy, and witholds from him its faith. How 
deep must his poverty be. Poverty comes 
of the current love of money, which for 
its unused accumulation may so reduce 
wages that it becomes impossible for the 
working man to lay by anything for the 
day of his sickness, or when employment 
is denied to him. Again the author 


‘shows how fatal are the recognized dis- 


tinctions in society between men of vari- 
ous rank, to true self respect, and self 
dependance, — how strong and powerful 
may become the motive to live wastefully 
and recklessly when the utmost exertions 
of industry may fail to secure either com- 
petence, consideration, or even comfort. 


nized presence, and for the worship of 
Jehovah, the language comes to him from 
pew and from altar, that, ‘*‘ God is not 
the Father of them all.’’ The author 


finds the causes of poverty, then, not in 


the individual solely or mainly. His ig- 
norance, his idleness, his intemperance 


They are consequences of 
circumstances which he can seldom con- 
trol, and if he do so, it is by the constant, 
the daily exertion of powers, the most 
trifling neglect of which may bring ruin 


“upon all which he has done before. It is 


to society the author looks for the causes 
of the wide and wasting evil of poverty, 
and coneerning which his position has 
furnished such strong proof. 

The evil of poverty is in itself, and in 
its products. How heavy is its discipline 
We see it borne pa- 


minister to his own necessities, and those | tions, the sum total of the wretchedness  tiently,— yes, almost cheerfully. We 


of his wife and of his children, but upon 
whom is laid the heavy hand of disease, 
and who with them would starve with 


| he has witnessed, and an open statement | 
He need not trouble him- | 
Let true) 


of the causes. 
| self much about remedies. 


find submission to it, and to the daily 
dependance it brings upon daily charity. 
Who does not know how enduring and 
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how kind that charity sometimes is! But | 
with all admissions, you cannot escape | 
from the thought of a noble nature, de-| 
pressed by mere position, and dependant | 
because of facts in that position which 
should not exist a moment longer, and | 
need not to have existed at all,— you 
cannot look upon such facts without heart- | 
sickness, — without deep sorrow. Then 
the discipline of poverty for, or with those | 
who are called upon for its present relief. 
How often does delegated charity become | 
official coldness and unkindness? The 
official makes his hurried visit, — says 
his stereotyped of consolation, 
which is littke more than a homily on | 


word 


endurance of a condition against nature 
itself, and so no longer tolerable,— leaves 
the weekly stipend, and goes his way to 
another And how strong is the| 
temptation with him or with her, to feel 
that to be a weary labor which has so 
little fruit; and the performance of which 


brings no exemptiva from its unbroken 


case. 


repetition. 

Mr. Sargent sees in society the canses 
of Pauperism, and looks to society for its 
only, its sure remedy. Give to society a 
Christian organization. Let the divine’ 
doctrine of Stewardship be at the founda- 
tion of wealth, both of its accumulation 
and of its use. Let men indeed feel that 
they are brethren, and there will be no 


more pauperism, no such poverty as fills 
the good man’s heart with grief, and his | 
eyes with bitter tears. There will be | 
poor, and there will be rich alway, even | 
unto the end. But Jet it be the poverty | 
of Christ, who became poor that we'| 
might be rich. Let it be a poverty for 
love and for reverence, that occasion fur 
humanity, which most truly declares the 
Divine in man, and how blessed 
society! We thank Mr. Sargent for his 
labor of love to the poor and to the rich. 
He has spoken to, and for both. God 
grant his earnest, his honest, his Christ- 
ian, his fearless word may reach the 


were 


hearts of all men! 


We publish with pleasure the above no- 
tice of a pamphlet, of which we should have 
before spoken ourselves, had we not failed to | 
receive a copy by some accident or neglect. 
Our esteemed friend by whom the notice is | 
furnished, has the best right to discuss the | 
subject; the knowledge of all the painful 
forms and details of pruperism of which the | 
most extensive observation and sympathies 
as boundless as they are warnr and ready, 
have put him in possession, entitles his words 
to the most serious attention. But we mnst 
say at the same time, that neither Mr. Sar- 
gent nor our correspondent have in our opin- 
ion touched the specific cause of pauperisin. 
We have not room for a full exhibition of the | 
matter, but we will say once more what we 
have already said many times, what we) 
shall have, we fear, to say 
more,— would to God, we might say it so! 


many times, 


ciety is the only cure, but what is that and | 


markable feature 





clearly and irresistibly as to reach every 
heart in this nation, Pauperism is the 
necessary result of the system of hired, 
competitive labor. There is the cause of 
pauperism which can never cease, but must 
constantly in¢rease until that cause is re- 
moved, We are aware that something more 
than the assertion is necessary to the estab- 
lishment of the fact, but we entreat our 
friends who have not yet admitted it, to dis- 
miss it with no hasty reflection. 

As our correspondent has thus fot per- 
ceived the original cause of poverty, so his 
statement of the remedy, though a true one, 
is vague and general. It lays down the 
truth but not distinetly and tangibly enough. 
Undonbtedly a Christian organization of so- 


where does it commence? In the organiza- | 
the competitive system of wages and the 
establishment of a system of partnerships, of | 
social justice and guarantees. That too is 
the fundamental! form of human, of Christian | 


brotherhood, that is the basis and the only 
basis of Christian society. On that founda- 
tion and on that alone can a social structure 
its whole 


arise to which pauperism and 


sickening train of evils shall be utterly un- 


known. — Eps. 





A Treatise on Phonology; comprising a| 
Perfect Alphabet of the English Lan- 
guage, a System of Vocal Gymnastics, 
Exercises mm Orthography, Reading, | 
and Declamation, and Pitman's Pho-| 
netic Short-hand. By ANnprew Com- 
stock, M. D., Principal of the Vocal 
and Polyglott Gymnasium, Author of 
a System of Elocution, ete. No. I. 


Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

For a small book, or several books, as 
the case may be, we are here presented 
with a most imposing, not to say as- 
But school books 
seem to be afflicted with a terrible malady | 





tounding title-page. 


now-a-days ; they have caught the dis- | 
ease of the Spanish aristocracy, which is 
a kind of swelling, or puffy inflation, the 


chief symptom of which is, an TH 





outside that belies the inside, — appear- 
ances that are deceitful. In its malignant 
forin it is characterized by the same re- 
that distinguishes it 
among Spanish grandees, —a disposition 
to be known in the world by a long string 
of grandiloquent names. 

Seriously, authors of school books ap- 
pear to be possessed, lately, with a mania, 
—almost as bad as an ‘evil spirit,’’ 
for giving high-sounding and inapplicable 
titles to the works they manufacture. As 
people are sometimes startled into eredu- 
litv by the superlative advertisements of 
**quacks,’? one cannot help being im- 
pressed with a certain kind of respect by 
a display of learning on a title-page ; and 
we suppose some of these authors think 
by this means, to astonish the world into 
a just conception of the magnitude of 
their genius and the extent of their eru- 


dition. The mania really assumes an 





alarming aspect, and we fear that the 
snblimest venders of pills and panaceas, 
hair-oils and shaving-soaps, have never 
reached a higher pitch of eulogistie elo- 
quence, in the virtue-expressive names of 
their nniversal compounds, than these 
same school-book makers will shortly 
attain, in their title-pages. It might be 
deemed unkind or uncourteous in us, to 
hint at a parallel between the professions 
and performances of these two kinds of 
public benefactors. 

The titles of booke should express pre- 
cisely what their pages unfold, and neither 
more not less; if they fuil ether way, 
let it be on the side of modesty, for mod- 
esty adorns a book as well as a woman. 


| Coneceit, however, is a human infirmity as 
‘tion of industry we say; in the abolition of | 


common among authors as other sorts of 
people, and often utterly innocent of in- 
tention to impose on any body, they ehris- 
ten their literary offspring with most pre- 
posterous names. 

Because the book before us has a title 
which is guilty of grievous misnomers 
and is high-wrought and extensive enough 
to be more than suspicious, we do not 
mean to condemn it at wholesale; we 
shall discriminate its faults and defects. 
If only for the recognition of true princi- 
ples and the attempt to introduce them, 
the author deserves credit. But he is 
unfortunate in two things: first, in not 
thoroughly understanding his subject ; 
and second, in not having the faculty to 
explain intelligibly what he does under- 
stand. He is still more unfortunate, 
however, in not having a proper respect 
for the rights of others: his plagiarism 
of Mr. Ellis is unpardonable. The 
tables of that gentleman, exhibiting the 
falseness of English Orthography, con- 
tained in his admirable work ealled “A 
Plea for Phonotypy and Phonography,”’ 
are taken, without the least reference or 
credit, and, although somewhat modified, 
to be sure, are incorporated almost bodily 
in the book ; and singularly enough the 
title-page, voluminous as it is, omits all 
mention of this portion of the first num- 
ber of the ‘* Treatise,’ which is a very 
considerable if not a most important part of 
it. Such treatment of the invaluable labors 
of Mr. Ellis is neither modest nor just. 


We will omit verbal criticism, although 
there is abundant room for it, as well in 
the language of the explanations as the 
terms of the title, the first of which, 
‘“* Phonology,”’ is about as appropriate as 
the term Mathematics would be to a work 
on the art of navigation. But it seems to 
be the fate of all ideas of a universal 
nature to be forestalled, and have their 
proper appellations wrested from them by 
Partialists, who seize and mis-apply them 
to their own fragmentary notions. 


We are somewhat surprised that the 
author, who evidently has had the works 
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of Mr. Pitman and Mr. Ellis before him, | the scheme itself, from an indiscriminate | 
. ° . . o| ‘ . . | 
should be so defective in his analysis of| grouping together of the simple vowels 


al for the discovery of this last “ elemen= 
We have no objection to 





| tary sound.” 


sounds. His analysis is neither minute | 
nor cerrect, and his classification cannot | 
pretend to science. Te tells us there are | 
** thirty-eight elementary sounds of the 
English language,”’ 
the outset; and he divides these * ele- 
ments ”’ into three classes; namely, fif-' 
teen vowels, 
nine aspirates. 
the following order, which is only dis- 


which is an error at 


fourteen subvowels, and 


The vowels are given in 


order: a in ale, a in arm, ain all, a in an, 
e in eve, ein end, ¢ in vile, i in sin, o in 
old, o in Jose, o in on, u in tube, u in up, 
w in full, and ou in out. 


This scheme of vowels rejects the 
sound of a in mare, of uw in turn, and of 
ot in oil. 

In regard to the sound in air, mare, 
and so forth, the author remarks that the 
opinion of some writers that it is a distinct 
’ He holds that 
‘*there are two vowel sounds 


sound, is ‘** erroneous.’ 
in these 
words, which coalesce ia pronunciation — 
the first characterizes (a sample of the 
lucid explanations of the author) the pro- 
nunciation of the word ; the second is the 
sound of u in up.” 
word mare according to this view, givin 


Sappose we try the 
g 
a the alphabetic sound, and preceding r 
by the sound of wu in up, thus mea-ur. 
We think very few hearers would have 
an that the 
meant an animal of the herse genus. 


But the author says he likes this pro- 


idea word so pronounced 


nunciation best. Well, his preference 
may not be out of place in a work on 
Elocution, but it has nothing to do with 
The 
sound of ain air is a distinct and legiti- 
mate English vowel sound. 
be just as much propriety in rejecting 
e, 0, i, &c., because they are not ordina- 


an analysis of English sounds. 


There would 


rily uttered before r, without being fol- 
lowed by u, as in ear, var, fire, &c.; 
though when the r is ¢triled, the wu is not 
heard. 

The sound of uw in furn is omitted be- 
cause no distinction is perceived between 
it and the sound of u in up—two dis- 
tiuet sounds which are commonly con-| 
founded by unpractieced ears. 

If there is any propriety in reckoning | 
the sound of 2, and of ow in out, among 
the ‘“‘elementary sounds,”’ 
tainly none in rejecting that of o@ in od. | 
They are all perfect diphthongs, and not 


there is cer- | 


simple sounds. ‘The wnperfect diphthong 
u in tube, (or you) which is a compound 
of the cousonant y, and the vowel in Jose 
being ranked as an elementary sound, | 


; 5 
makes the exclusion of vz still more ex: | 
| 
| 


} 
| 


ceptionable. 

Besides the defect of omission of these | 
three sounds, a in mare, u in turn, and | 
¢i ia ol, in the scheme of vowels, there | 


Se | 
is great confusioa in the arrangement of | 


_Monophthongs are properly classed 


| to o. 


and diphthongs. 

The vowels are subsequently distin- 
guished into Monophthongs, Diphthongs, 
and Triphthongs ; but there is gross error 
The 


author makes nine Monophthongs, or sim- 


in the division under these heads. 


ple, one-sound elements, four Diphthongs, | 


and two Triphthongs. The vowels he calls 
as 
such ; but among the Diphthongs he im- 


He 


says, ‘‘ the diphthong A, as well as 1, has a 


properly classes the vowel a in fate. 


characteristic sound for its radical, and 


the monophthong z (in sim) for its vanish.” 


This 


know 


is a misapprehension which we 


some persons entertain, arising 


from a deficiency of clear analytical per- 


ceptions. Because when you dwell ona 
as in day, the sound vanishes into t in sin, 
is no reason that it is not a simple vowel 
It does 


sound when cut off by a consonant as in 


element. not vanish into this 


fate, and it can be uttered alone: if either 


popular pronunciation or elocutionary ef- 
fect requires the sound of a vanishing into 
iin sin, then we have another diphthong 
like 1 I 


in vwrle 
should be distinguished from the simple 


in our language, which 
element a, and not allowed to smother or 
destroy it. But in our opinion this is not 
the fact, and there is no such necessity. 
The sound of o in Jose is also ranked as 
a diphthong, which, the author says, has 
‘“*a characteristic sound fur its radical, 
This 
is a greater mistake than the other, but it 


and the subvowel w for its vanish.”’ 


would require more space than we can 
spare to point out the fallacy which leads 
to the conclusion. 

either of these 


Still worse than two 


last named errors, however, is the elass- 
ing of v in note, and ow in oul, as triph- 
The of pure 


‘monophthong’ and ou is a perfect diph- 


thongs! sound ois a 


thong. 


when prolonged, is o in Jose, and because 
lL 


this last sound has been previously rank- 


ed as a diphthong, o in note is called a 


triphthong! The remarks before made 


its heing provided with a letter, to repre- 


sent it one of these days, but it is no 
more an elementary sound than he! he!! 
he!!! ha!! ha!!! There is 


only one Aspirate in Faglish, which is 


or ha!’ 


the breathing sound represented by H; 


and the WA of our author is only this 
‘+ breathing ’’ on the w in the word what; 
from which it will be seen that the word 
ought to be spelt with the H hefore the 
W, thus Hiwat. 

The consonants that are called “ aspi- 
rates,’ ate simply articulations without 
voice, which are properly termed by Mr. 
and 
are articula- 


Pitman, ‘‘ whispered consonants; ” 


those called ‘‘ subvowels,”’ 
tions with the voice, properly distinguished 
as ** spoken consonants.”” Besides these, 
however, there are other distinctions 
which minute analysis recognizes, that 
we cannot refer to in this place. 

The ‘* thirty-eight elementary sounds,” 
which we have here briefly examined, are 
made the basis of a Phonotypic A/phabet. 

Considering the incompleteness of the 
author's analysis of sounds, this attempt te 
form a new alphabet must be viewed with 
regret by every person friendly to a reform 
in the Orthography of the English lan- 
guage; and much more since Mr. Pitman 


has already supplied the desideratum of a 


Phonotypie Alphabet so admirably, upon 


The vanishing sound of o in note, | 


on a vanishing into 7 in siz, apply equally | 


And instead of ow being a triph- 
thong, it isa perfect diphthong, formed 
by the close coalescence of tie two simple 
elementary sounds of @im arm, and o in 
lose. We dismiss the vowels, although 
there is much to be said about them. 
With the consonants, which the author 


divides into ‘* subvowels ” 
9 


and ** aspi- 
rates,”’ we will be brief. 


tion is arbitrary and confused. 


His classifica- | 


The Subvowels are, B, D, G, V, Th, | 


(in then) Z, Zh, (in azure) L, K, M, N, | 


is~? 


Ng, W, and Y. 


(in what!). 


The forms of the new 
letters supplied by Mc. Pitman have been 


a perfect analysis. 


adopted after a long series of thorough 
experimeuts; and for the purposes of a 
transition Alphabet, we think his admits 
of no material improvement; alterations 
We can per- 
ceive no superiority or advantage in any of 


will only tend to confusion. 


the new letters preposed by the author; 
some of them are decidedly objectionable ; 
and the reasous given for their adoption are 
simply puerile and ridiculous. The only 
good reason for adopting a form of a new 
letier, is its homogeneousness with the 
letters of the Roman A)phabet, on which 
it is grafted: whether the Greeks, or the 
Hindvos, have it in their alphabet, is of 
no cousequence whatever. The speci- 
men pages of Phonotypy, in the author's 
alphabet, are not nearly so pleasing to 
the eye as those of Mr. Pitman; and yet 
we think that, excepting Piuman’s Pho- 
notypy, typographically considered, it is 
the best we have seen, and mainly be- 
cause the Roman Alphabet, as far as it 
goes, is retuitied. 

We deprecate another thing as injudi- 
cious at this time: adding to the alpha- 
bet letters for the two compounds is and 


heard in the words bow and legs. 


re 


The letter 2 should be excluded from a 
The Aspirates are, P, T, K, F, Th, | 
(in thin) S, Sh, (in shade) H, and Wh, | 


transition alphabet; or, if the prineiple 
of representing combined consonant-ele- 


ah ; | . . ; 
The author deserves a med-| ments is admitted, except in the case of 
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ch and j jy in which the elements are s0 y| selves here with any fine philosophical 
closely combined as scarcely to be per- | distinctions between Wit and Humor, or 
ceptible, it should be applied universally. | any of the other synonymes of the laugh- 
The elements s and z unite with all the | ter-loving genius. 
other consonants as intimately as with 4 ing others puzzle their dry wits about the 
and g (hard), and if we have letters for | propriety of the term ;—and we say that 
ks and gs, we should also have them for wit more sparkling, more self-prompted 
ps, bz, ts, dz, ge. 
and z occur so frequently in English, it | more delicately beautiful, more healthful- 
would be well, perhaps, to have letters ily strong and racy, and above all more 
for all the compounds they form, by their | innocent and loving, never Jent its pleas- 
coalescence with other consonants; the ant provocations, its electrifying quality 
time will come when we shall have ‘hem | to the sphere about a man. This wit of 
and many more, to improve the art of ty-| his is never forced; his jokes are not 
pography and aid learning; but the time | ground out by the painful necessities of | 
is not now. an oceasion, like the stale supplies of 

The sooner we have a Congress, or|annnal mirth expected at our Phi Beta 
Academy to regulate these things the | Kappa festivals; his broadest puns have 
better; for until we do, every pretender | none of the far-fetched orientalism of that 
will have an alphabet of his own inven-| last ‘“‘ dangerous pun-job”’ of our friend 
It is the radiant nature of | 
He does not make his dainty 
infinite confusion. | Ariel drudge against her will (pardon the 

Some may think we have devoted more | her; the sex, we believe, has never been 
attention to this book than it deserves ; 


We call it Wit, let- 


{ 


tion, based on his own notions of pronun- | Dr. Holmes. 
ciation and analysis, which will end in| the man. 


decided), but pleases himself with the 
There is more 











for instance athe es ‘ Serenade,” and “ Fare- 
well Life! my senses ‘swim’’ &c.; and 
those irresistible outgushings of domestic 
affection, those religious hymnings of the 
parent’s fond attraction to the young 
child. The longest poem is the “ Plea 
of the Midsummer Fairies,’’ in Spense- 
rian stanza; a most exquisite creation, in 
which the Fairies are represented as 
pleading all! their gracious acts to man in 
hope to stay the hand of their sworn en- 
emy, Time, who has just raised his 
scythe to mow them down and obliterate 
their beautiful dominion, when they are 
saved by the interposition of Shakspeare. 
It is a pure feast of beauty, perpetually 
fresh and varied, as when one sits and 
gazes upon the ground in the woods, and 
loses his life for a time among the inex- 
haustible miniature hieroglyphics of ber- 
ries, vines and mosses and all sorts of 
wonderfully delicate and picturesque or- 
ganizations with which nature weaves a 
carpet for the earth. Blessed be the 
Shakspeares and the Hoods, who save all 


let it be borne in mind that though the 


As the sounds of s| (and why not say, Heaven-prompted), 


book has but little intrinsic merit, the | 


subject is all important and cannot receive 
too much discussion. 





delicate spirit’s surprises. this reality from being swept away from 
imagination in his humor than in that of | the consciousness of man! 


Dickens. Nor does it give you the idea| His ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” while it 


‘of an eccentric man, of one who moves) forges the received human features of the 


your pity, while you admire and are | tale into something of a mermaid conclu- 


Poems: by Tuomas Hoop. New York: | amused by him. In this he differs from 
Wiley and Putnam. 1846. pp. 229. |Charlee Lamb: with a fund of humor 
The American publishers could have | quite as deep and loving perhaps, he is | 

done no better service to the public, nor far more healthy and less contracted by | 
to the already high reputation of their any little circle of habits and associations. | 
“Library of Choice Reading,’’ than by | His is but the playful side, the natural 
circulating, in a form at once so elegant| humor, of a character remarkably hu- 
and cheap, poems which have for some | mane, self-poised and universal. 
time been among the purest and privatest Next came the deep impression of | 
pleasures of a very few. Their ‘‘ Pre- those ‘‘humanitarian” poems. The 
face ’’ is perhaps better than any criticism. ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs’’ and the ‘‘ Song of 
In the first place a brief announcement the Shirt,’’ redeemed the dulness of ated 
from the English edition, to the effect, | newspaper into a corner of which they | 
that ‘* this collection of Mr. Hood's seri-| chanced to stray; just so upon a branch | 
ous poems is made in fulfilment of his | of some dry withered tree there suddenly | 
own desire ;”’ that, if well received, it alights a fresh bright bird of Heaven, 
will be followed by a volume ‘“‘of the and deeply are our souls stirred by the| 
more thoughtful pieces in his poems of too poignant truth of its sweet singing. 
wit and humor ;”’ that several of the mi- These inimitable poems have endeared | 
nor poems are here printed for the first Hood to every friend of Humanity, to ev- 
time ; that by this obedience to his last ery suffering wretch whose soul is great- 
instructions ‘‘ the most sacred duty which | er than his lot. These, with some of 
his friends owed to his memory will have the best of the class first mentioned, have 
been discharged: and that in any future already appeared in Wiley and Putnam's 
recital of the names of writers who have | collection of ‘‘ Prose and Verse, by Thom- 
contributed to the stock of genuine Eng- | as Hood.’’ 

lish poetry, Thomas Hood will find hon-| Now come these Serious Poems, his 

orable mention.’’ Then a heart-felt and dying legacy to his race. And ‘‘ by these 

sensible tribute, from the pen of Dickens, | presents’ we are all called upon to ac- 
to the great worth of the pwems and to cord to him another title in addition to 
the dear memory of the man. ‘the two above, and to recognize in him 

We first knew Hood by his wit, by) one of the most classic, original, imagin- 
the ‘‘ smiles melting into tears’’ from that | ative and deeply inspired bards of modern 
great good-natured heart, quickening a | England, one to be named with Tenny- 
most frolic fancy te such quaint conceits|son and Keats. The little poems, songs 
and merry moods as alone could make an end sonnets, which open the volume, like 
earnestness like his endurable to itself.|the first violets of spring, are some of 

We will not weary our readers nor our-| them absolutely perfect of their kind, as | 





had thought, could be equal. 


sion, has a Grecian warmth and quaint 
delicacy of imagination, worthy of the 
best mythologic dreams of Keats. Not 
Schiller nor Leigh Hunt, nor any other 
modern rhymer on the same subject, has 
so brought out the inmost music of that 
“ tale of ancient grief, 
Traced from the course of an old bas relief.” 
But what shall we say of ‘‘ Lycus the 
Centaur,’’ as admirable a work of art as 
English literature affords? Was such 
an entanglement of the human in the 
meshes of witchery ever before depicted ? 
Circe’s Island and the dreadful sense of 
every thing transformed, and even of 
oneself transformed, is a theme for which 
no other imagination but Tennyson’s, we 
But here is 
Tennyson's dreaminess, his pictorial dis- 
tinctness, his graceful melody, his entire 
possession with his thought, his perfect 
finish, with far more of human feeling 
and reality. The opening lines give a 
goud idea of the style of the poem and 
the situation it supposes : 
“ Wo hath ever been lured and bound by 
a spell 
To wander, fore-doomed, in that circle of 
hell 
Where Witchery works with her will like a 
god, 
Works more than the wonders of time at a 
nod, — 
At a word, —ata 
eye, 
But each form is a cheat, and each sound is a 
lie, 
Things born of a wish —to endure for a 
thought, 


touch, — at a flash of the 
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Or last for long ages — to vanish to nought ery thing with whieh a Freackmas has to | as one breed exhibits the essential ‘‘ escnt- 


Or put on new semblance? O Jove, I had 

given 

The throne of a kingdom to know if that 
heaven, | 

And the earth and its streams were of Circe, | 
or whether 

They kept the world’s birth-day and bright. | 
ened together ! 

For I loved them in terror and constantly | 
dreaded 

That the earth where I trod, and the cave) 
where I bedded, 

The face | might dote on, should live out the 
lease 

Of the charm that created, and suddenly 
cease 


And | gave 


‘me to slumber, as if from one | 


dream 

To another — each horrid — and drank of the 
stream 

Like a first taste of blood, lest as water I 
quaffed 


Swift poison, and never should breathe from | 
the draught, — 
Such drink as her own monarch husband | 
drained up 
When he pledged her, and Fate closed his) 
eyes in the cup. 
And I plucked of the fruit with held breath, | 
and a fear 
That the branch would start back and scream | 
out in my ear ; 
For once, at my suppering, I plucked in the | 
dusk 





An apple, juice-gushing and fragrant of | 
musk ; 
But by daylight my fingers were crimsoned | 
with gore, 
And the haif-eaten fragment was flesh at the | 
core ; 
And once — only once — for the love of its | 
blush, 
I broke a bloom bough, but there came such | 
a gush 
On my hand, that it fainted away in weak) 
fright, 
While the leaf-hidden woodpecker shrieked | 
at the sight ; 


And oh! such an agony thrilled in that note, 
That my soul, startling up, beat its wings in | 
my throat, 
As it longed to be free of a body whose hand | 
Was doomed to wurk torments a Fury had | 
planned ! | 
But we have no room to particularize | 
further, and must dismiss the other de-| 
lightful poems of the volume, with simply | 
commending them to be read and stored | 
up in the best poetical recollections of ev- 
ery one. They are nearly all of them 
serious, though the witty genius some- | 
times glides in unexpectedly, like that, 
gleam of ‘‘ son-shine”’ in the last line of | 
his sonnet to his child. 


A Treatise’ on Milch Cows, etc. By M. 
Francis Guenon, of Libourne, France. 
Translated for the Farmer's Library, 
from the French, by N. P. Trist, Esq. 
Late U. S. Consul at Havanna. With 
Introductory Remarks, and Observations 
on the Cow and the Dairy. By Joun S. 
Sxmwer, Editor of the Farmer’s Li- 
brary. New York: Greeley and Mc 
Elrath. 1846. 


Here is another new discovery under 
the sun, —a veritable discovery, a French | 
discovery. This last fact, will perhaps | 
seriously compromise its popularity in | 
this country. Our good puritanic people | 
will no doubt discover a tendency to infi- | 





_the reports of their committees upon the 


” 


do. But M. Guenon's discovery, did not cheons,”” in greater perfection than an- 
at first, so much awaken our dread of in-| other, will it become highly popular. 
fidelity as it did our incredulity, and we | Accompanying this Treatise are some in- 
are now ready to confess, that the latter | troductory remarks upon the different va- 
has very far subsided. We have read his | rieties of cows, by the Editor of the Far- 
theory with much interest, and so far forth | mers’ Library, whieh are worth the peru- 
as we have been able to test it, we are sal of every farmer. What he says in 
satisfied that neither the discoverer who regard to treating, feeding, his prescrip- 
broaches it, nor the Agricultural Societies | tions for the diseases of kine, and his 
of Bordeaux and Aurillac, who, after | general health regzme, are of the first mo- 


having thoroughly tested it, awarded each | ment to all who have to do with that 


a gold medal to M. Guenon, have seri- | romantic animal, the Cow. 
ously intended to humbug the public. ea Te ee 
If M. Guenon’s discovery be what he |.4 System of Classical and Sacred Geogra- 


: — : phy, embellished with Engravings of 
claims for it, it is one of vast importance R kable Boents, Views of Anci 
to agriculturists, and should receive their " 


Citves, and various Interesting Remains. 
earliest attention. The before-mentioned| Together with an Ancient Atlas. By 
Societies in France, to whom the testing 


S. Aveustus Mircnett. Philadel- 
of the discovery was referred, affirm in phia: Thomas, Cowperthwait and Co. 


1845. pp. 216. 
We have examined this work with 


subject, ‘‘ that the quality and quantity of : : ; : 
milk which any cow will give, and the | Considerable satisfaction. It is the best 


length of time she will continue to give | — oo Ancient Geography which we 
milk, can be accurately told by this meth- know of in English, and seems well 
od.”’ The Agricultaral Society of Bor- adapted to supply the want of s good 
deaux says, ‘* the system is infallible.’ — manual which has for some time 


The mode is by observing the hair, or “ es-| been felt. There is no part of a classical 


cutcheon,”’ and dandruff on the posterior | *@ucation or of the study of History 
parts of the cow. 


It is susceptible of shamefully neglected as Ancient Ge- 


application to calves three munths old. | ST#Phy- he means of young mtn Wie 
This is of the highest importance, as | college — generally gut of an 
will enable farmers to rear only such as_ the Tat hing, and then beriad over sam 


bear indubitable marks of excellence, and °° other view than te oe ee 
‘ficial and useless examination, while stu- 


to condemn to the shambles those which | 
dents of History in nine cases out of ten, 


have them not, »M.»Guenon’s theory | ‘ fais 
is the fruit of long and extensive abserva- | getevents sad sands o Eanes iy 


tion, and the collection and classification | Geir mt aoe nen qoecemg Sy 
of numerous facts. He has been unwea-| “th their “PProp uote Kents. We 
ried in his efforts to reduce his discovery — that Mr. Michel's Geography and 
to a system, which he claims to have done, | aay — ae ae ond 
and which he now presents to the public = ~—_ en The work is written ia 
the naive and simple style of the excellent 
books which have made the author’s name 
teal faculties of the cow should be indicat- | @Miliat to every school-boy in the land ; 
ed by certain external marks, than that | "* is complete enough for all purposes 
the qualities of the horse, for fleetness, | of elementary or general study, though 
strength and endurance should be thus in- | - Wp coe af Wie advansed eludent equa 
dicated. Or is it more wonderful than | ung more thorough may be needfal. 
that the size and contents of the head | oe Mape of the Ate — oe 
should indicate the mental powers of the | best specimens of American sshesl tege 
genus homo? Indeed it has always been on aye seen; they are clear, hand- 
taken for granted that the qualities of a tee -_ aa fase ond lt. 
cows had their external manifestations. ciently minate for ccdieany cogeultation. 


Hence farmers have always judged them ~ MUSICAL REVIEW. _ 


by their form and the color and texture 
of their skins, hair, &c. Is it then only| -p5 m enuceoe tf ucew wanpw dane 
because M. Guenon claims to have re- GREAT CONCERT IN NEW YORK — THE 
duced principles to a positive system, that PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY — BEETHO- 
he is regarded as extravagant, just as all VEN’S CHORAL SYMPHONY. 

men are, who reduce what is conjucwral| The musical awakening in vur country, 
and presumptive, to positive science! | especially in the great cities, has long 
We will conclude, by recommending to been calling for a more generous style of 
all farmers and dairymen the study of this | material accommodations, and is begin- 
treatise. It is accompanied with engrav-| ning to create them for itself. It is 
ings so that the whole thing is very sim-| remarkable that a city like New York 


for its attention. 
Is it any more wonderful that the lae- 


delity or French licentiousness in it; and ple and easy to be understood. Hereafter} contains no hall of suitable size, acoustic 
therefore reject it, as they do almost ev- | less will be thought of blood cows. Only | proportions, and arehiteewral elegance, 
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for the production of musical compositions |Germany and England, where the musi-| himself into one great effort. Its first 


This want, it 
appears, is about to be supplied; and 
very much in the way in which the fabu- 
lous walls of Thebes were built, the 
stones whereof were enticed from their 
quarries and marshalled into symmetry 
by the spell of Orpheus’ lyre: that is to 
say, the movement has been commenced 
by the musicians themselves. The mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Society, which 
brings to an operative focus probably 


on the grandest scale. 


more of enlightened enthusiasm, taste, 
and practical ability for the highest kind 
of music than any other society in the 
country, have contributed out of their 
own musical earnings, as we understand, 
a noble sum to be the nucleus of a large 
building fund. This effort has been so 
well seconded by the wealthier friends of 
music, that the project stands already 
among things firmly based and settled. 
To make assurance doubly sure, and add 
the means of luxury to mere convenience, 
a concert is announced for the evening of 
Wednesday, the 20th of May, at which 
it is proposed to assemble the largest or- 
chestra and choir ever brought together 
in this country, and to produce, among 
other noble compositions, the great ** Cho- 
ral Symphony ’’ of Beethoven. The 
price of the tickets is set high in consid- 
eration of the object; it is an occasion on 
which the audience are expected to do 
something, as well as the performers. 
The erection of a fine musical hall, or 
Odéon, such as will satisfy the idea of 
these sons of Harmony, will not be with- 
out important consequences in the musi- 
Whatever 
is successfully done in the metropolis is 
sure to be imitated ere long in the other 
cities, in each of which an increasing 


eal progress of our nation. 


taste for music is fast creating a demand 
for more and more of resident musicians, 
worthy to be called artists. The popular 
love of music needs instructors, and it 
needs examples, the satisfaction of listen- 
ing to the highest compositions well 
brought out. These two things it can- 
not have without the domestication among 
us of such persons; especially of men 
well trained in the true schools of art, 
and imbued with the atmospheric influ- 
ence of the musical countries from which 
they come. 
of this class a sufficiently formidable body 
to commence a work like this, and what 
is more, to announce the performance of 
music of which we had supposed that the 
tradition only was to visit our shores for 
some years to come. 


the same strength. 

One result of such a building will 
doubtless be the introduction of Musical 
Festivals, similar, though at a very hum- 
ble distance for some time, to those in 


New York already numbers | 


It will not be long | 
before Boston and Philadelphia will count | 
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cal world makes periodical pilgrimage from 
all quarters to some point, and all com- 


bine their forces and their sympathies in | 


a three or four days’ enjoyment of the 
great choral and orchestral compositions. 
There will soon be material enough, if 
there is not now, in all our towns and 
cities, which will readily flow together 
through the veins and arteries of steam 
communication, to form the staple, rank 
and file of such an occasion. Leaders 
then will not be wanting. We may even 
look for visits from Mendelssohn and 
Spohr and Moscheles, who will bring out 


their own great works, themselves direct- 


ing. These are national and patriotic 


occasions in Germany. Would they not 
be productive of as much real good to our 
country, as those party political ‘* mass 
meetings ’’ for which our sober citizens 
forsake all? 

The thought of a performance of the 
‘* Choral Symphony ’’ in this country has 
haunted ys, almost superstitiously, since 
it was announced. Though only a few 
may feel its moral significance, or regard 
it as anything more than a musical exhi- 
bition of a somewhat rarer quality than 
usual, we cannot help hailing it as an 
important event. Political events are not 
by any means the greatest. Stiller influ- 
ences emanate from the works and the 


obscure lives of men of genius, moulding 


society throughout from its deepest depths, | 


and cireulating through all its veins, giv- 
ing to the face of each new age a new 
expression. 
been Platonized, and Shakspeare-ized ; 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, too, have 
stamped their thought upon us all, and 
the spirit of Humanity yet owns their 
influence ; and so it is with Handel and 
Mozart. The influences of great minds 
proceed from their centres like circles on 
the water, widening and widening till they 


are felt over the whole surface. Some, 


like Plato, have about traversed the 


whole ; some, are midway and still wi- 
dening ; while some as yet are smaller 
circles, setting out, and only felt by few, 
but destined to encircle the whole ocean 
of Humanity, ere their influence is ex- 
hausted. Of this latter class is the music 


of Beethoven. In his ** Choral Sympho- 


ny” 


one new ripple of his electric influ- 
ence is just arriving on our shores. That 
this music has a meaning is just as cer- 
tain, as that the life and genius of that 
great man had a meaning, which is not 
yet half told. 

{t is the ninth and last of his great 
Symphonies, consisting of two parts, 


each exceeding the ordinary length of a 


whole work of this kind. 
posed in 1823, about three years before 


|his death; and seems to have been an) 
| attempt to crowd the whole expression of | 
i 





The whole world has once 


It was com- | 





———s 
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| performance was at that memorable time, 
| when the artists and amateurs of Vienna 
addressed a memorial to him, lamenting 
the obscurity in which he had kept him- 
self during the universal deluge of Ros- 
sini-ism and the triumph of superficial, 
showy music over the genuine Art of 
Germany, and beseeching him to produce 
his two latest and grandest compositions, 
—this Symphony and his solemn Mass, 
at a benefit concert. Beethoven declined 
reading the paper until he should be 
alone. ‘I arrived,’’ says Schindler, 
‘only just as he had finished its perusal. 
Ile communicated to me the contents, and 
after running them over once more, hand- 
ed the paper quietly to me; then turning 
towards the window, he remained some 
time looking up at the sky. I could not 
help observing that he was much affected, 
and, after 1 had read it, | laid it down 
without speaking, in the hope that he 
After 
a long pause, whilst his eyes never ceased 
following the clouds, he turned round and 
said, ina tone which betrayed his emo- 
tion: ‘It is really gratifying! I am 
much pleased!’'’ To Sehindler’s en- 
treaties that he would accept the propos- 
al, he replied: ‘* Let us get into the 
open air!’’ After a great deal of dis- 
cussion and management, not without 
innumerable provocations and intrigues 
on the part of selfish managers, the con- 
cert was arranged. Suill it was a gtori- 
ous day for Beethoven and for art. “‘ The 
theatre was crowded. The master, stand- 
ing with his back to the proscenium, was 
not even sensible of the tumultuous ap- 
plause of the audience at the close of the 
Symphony, unul Mme. Unger, by turning 
round and making signs, roused his at- 
tention, that he might at least see what 
was going on in the front of the house. 
This acted, however, like an electrie 
shock on the thousands present, whe 


would first begin the conversation. 


were struck with a sudden consciousness 
of his misfortune ; and as the flood-gates 
of pleasure, compassion, and sympathy 
were opened, there followed a volcanic 
explosion of applause which seemed as if 
it would never end.”’ 

And he has left us no key to the inter- 
pretation of this music, which visited his 
soul inwardly, while the outward sense of 
beauty was entirely closed and deaf, 
except the constant expression of his mu- 


sic and his life! We have seen some- 
where in a German novel, which we ean- 
| not lay hands upon again, a suggestion 
that the whole progress of Humanity and 
the procession of the ages are represen- 
Whether there 
be any thing more than fancy in this, we 


ted in this Symphony. 


cannot judge. But one thing we know, 


that it ends with a choral hymn, whose 
sentiment is the consummation of man’s 








ee - ———--- ——— —_———__—__—____ 


social destiny ; and it commences with a} 
strange rustling of barren Fifths, sug: | 
gestive of no thought but emptiness or | 
chaos. While working out his idea he | 
felt that he had exhausted the orchestral | 
forces, and was for a long time at a loss 
how to proceed to bring the composition to | 
a worthy close ; at last he exclaimed to) 
one of his friends , ” and | 
produced his tablet on which was written: | 
** Friends, Jet us sing the immortal Schil- 
ler’s Hymn to Joy — Freude, schoner | 
Gotterfunken.”’ 
great composer, several of them, contain a 


‘*T have it! 


The biographies of the 
fae-simile-of the strange scraw! in which | 
the words and notes of this were hurried- | 
ly sketched. 

“The ode ‘ To Jey’ is a jubilee of all, 
mankind, and has the sublimity of the 
holiest hymn. No thought has poetry in | 
it, if this has not. Imagine a convivial | 
meeting of men as men, and all ideals are | 
in a moment realized, and cunviviality be- 
comes a holy rite ; for on what common 
ground could men so meet, but on the 
ground of the highest and divinest that | 
there is in Man, on the ground of the 
essential oneness of all souls, the identity 
of all men’s highest interests and aims. 
A jubilee of the human race, felt through | 
all hearts as such, would be holy, would 
be the realization of all religions. This 
is, if we will think of it, the sum of all 
our human aspirations. 

‘The boundless yearning, which is the 
fonndation of our being, and which is 
nothing less than a yearning to embrace 
the whole, has found its natural language 
in music. It is an interesting fact, and | 
one which gives us a glimpse into the) 
deepest philosophy of the Arts, that Bee- 
thoven, the most spiritual of composers, 
should have landed, after one of his sub- 
limest adventurous flights on the ovean of 
sounds, in this song ‘To Joy.” The 
feelings which revelled in pure harmony, 


grew weary of their very freedom; they? 


would return to the human; they would 
have an articulate voice ; and they tound 
it in this ode of Schiller’s. As in out- 
ward life his had been a fruitless longing 
for the peaceful joys of the family cirele, 
so in his art he returns with al] the yearn- 
ings of memory and love to men; there 
grows in him a longing for hwnan music, 
for song, and it leads him to the climax 
of his creative power. The ninth sym- 
phony, with chorus, is written. Here, 
in the widest reach of his art, he em- 
braces all the results of his life. With! 
giant force he summons around him the 
giant forces of the fullest and most ac- 
tive orchestra; they must, they are 
obliged to play around him ; —and their 
deep, murmuring tempest, and their light, 
frolic dances, waft his longing onward, 
till it dissolves into tenderest r~zret, into 
melancholy, sweet renunciation. But all 
this can satisfy no longer. The harmo- 
nies drop away; and the instruments 
themselves (in the style of recitative) pass 
into the manner of the human voice. Yet 
again do all these forms float dream-like 
over us, when human voices take up the 
recitative, and lead it into Schiller’s song 
* To Joy ’—a union-song of all mankind. 
Nothing can be more moving, nothing 
Jets us look so deeply into his breast, as 
when first the Basses, then the singers, 
join so simply, so like a people’s chorus, 


/wants no other proof that Beethoven | 
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in the words ‘ Joy, thou brightest, hea-| ence of the Beloved, which is the simple 
ven-lit spark,’ and surrender themselves | thought of the poem, is made a living 
to the soft love and longing, which seeks | ..1:.y by the warm. intense longing ex- 
but men, only men! requires only com- | yey 3 as 
munion with men, and knows and will | Pression of the melody, which seems the 


know nothing higher.’ ” very flame-like form of the soul's essence 

We trust, that in the hands of the ac+| Yearning to be caught up and lost in the 
complished orchestra of the Philharmonic bosom of the Infinite ; while in the exqui- 
society, and with no lack of rehearsals, | 8 4ccompaniment Is suggested the sym- 


justice will be done to this great composi- | pathy which love requires from every 
tion, which there may not be another op-|°Utward object, from the woods, the 


portunity soon of hearing. If time and) winds, the stars, and that Platonic blend- 
space conspire not against our being "8 and identifying of one’s own being 
there, we shall doubtless have more to| With the common soul of all the beautiful 
forms of nature round us, wherewith love 
has the magical art of Plato-nizing even 
screen cangnintna—eanspgenndsiniasaoet the dullest clod of mortality. And then 
BEETHOVEN’S ‘‘ADELAIDE.” | the innocent conceit of the last stanza, 
| where the poet imagines a flower spring- 
lated by Joun S. Dwicut ; composed ae ae gave fap Rnasbes of Bis 
by L. Van Berrxovey. Boston : | heart, bearing inscribed upon each purple 
George P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row.) petal, ApeLaiog! with what uncontain- 
pp. 9. able deep joy the music seizes on the 
We have at last a convenient edition of | thought and rushes with it to the gates of 
Hitherto it has been | Heaven ! 
only possible to catch sight of the msi | ———__=_=== 


now and then in a foreign copy, without | POETRY. 


English words; if we except the gar- 
For the Harbinger. 


bled transformation of the thing under. 
LOOK ALOFT! LOOK ABROAD! 


the name of ‘‘ Rosalie,’ by which it was 
first made krewn in this country, and in BY A. J. H. DUGANNE: 


say about the music, while its spell is 
on us. 


Adelaide: Words by Matthisson, trans- 


this song of songs. 








whieh not only English words were sub-| 
stituted for German, but a totally new) 
sentiment brought into inapt and forced Ye who scorn the world’s derision — 

connection with the music. Ye whose trust hath still been certain, 

In Mr. Reed’s edition, the original | Look aloft! your hope is sunward! 

music is carefully preserved in every | Look abread! your course is onward! 

point. The words are given in German, 
in Italian, and in English. Probably the | 
Italian words will win the preference of 
those who can read and sing that lan-| 
guage, both from their exquisite euphony 
and beauty, and from the fact that they | 
are a very faithful reproduction of the | 
original poem by Matthison. The poem, 
short and simple as it is, is to be consid- 
ered as classic, by one of the most distin- | 
guished of the minor poets of Germany, 
and therefore sacred and to be preserved | 
as far as possible, in form and spirit, in 
every thing that professes to be transla- | 
tion. It breathes, too, a peculiar sen-_ 
timent, which just met the mood of | 
Beethoven when he composed ; and no | 
merciless ‘‘ adaptation,”’ as it is called, 
will do. The English version here of- | 
fered claims no merit but that of fidelity 
to the words, and as far as possible to | 
the music. Perhaps it reads as smoothly | 
as it could be made to do, within the | 
limits of these conditions. 


Men of hoping souls, whose vision 
Pierceth through the future’s curtain, 


In old European nations 
Throbs with joy each freeman’s bosom : 
Ye who waited long with patience, 
Now behold your hopes in blossom, 
Look aloft! your hope is sunward ! 
Look abroad! your course is onward ! 


In each old Sclavonic forest — 

In each fair Italian valley — 

Bide the time when ye may rally, 
Ye who lung have suffered sorest , 
Look aloft! your hope is sunward ! 
Look abroad! your course is onward ! 


Polander, and iron German — 

Noble hearts in old Avaria — 
Children of the glorious Herrmann — 
Trodden villains of Hungaria — 

Look aloft! your hope is sunward! 
Look abroad! your course is onward ! 


Patriots scattered o'er creation — 
Souls of thought and hearts of daring, 
Be ye now no more despairing — 
Soon shall end your long probation — 
Look aloft! your hope is sunward! 


‘* Adelaide ’’ is too well known to every | Look abroad ! your course is onward ! 
lover of music, who ventures beyond the | 
shallows of Balfe, Russell, Dempster, | 


: . 
and the like, to require our praise. There 





SONG. 


FOR MUSIC. BY THOMAS HOOD. 


A Laxe and a fairy boat 

To sail in the moonlight clear, — 

And merrily we would float 

From the dragons that watch us here! 


knew the sentiment of love, and that this | 
was the inspirer of some of the Goines | 
creations of his genius. The omnipres- | 
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Thy gown shall be snow-white silk, THE HARBINGER. in many ways from falling into the retro- 


And strings of orient pearls, gression and failure which have marked 


Like gossamers dipped in miik, SATURDAY MAY 14 1244. |the past. The immense progress that 
Should twine with thy raven curls! SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1846. thw tiny ‘eal tes thew wall eed tng 


; Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are i iet on a secu i 
Red rubies should deck thy hands, contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, 2 established society up oo Sette, 


: ___| gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and| and given it the means of advancing be- 
And diamonds should be thy dower commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish z Wi : seninenent A 
But Fairies have broken their wands, _| the lahore and to tender every condition inseeure.| YONG all its previous attainments. 

el ' Relief is to come, and can only come from the new j j j 
And wishing has lost its power ! application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- careful examination of its present ten- 


tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to | dencies narticularly in this country, where 
commerce, to business, to active life. 


Dr. Cuassine, | pethaps ite best form of Civilization is to 

be found, shows most conclusively that 

PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. the slow transformation is now taking 
It has sometimes been charged upon| place, and that at.last we are abont to 
the advocates of Association, that they | behold a real step in social progress, — 





HYMN TO THE SUN. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Giver of glowing light! 
Though but a god of other days, 
The kings and sages 








Of wiser ages ‘overlook the wisdom of the Past, and all | that an order of society is near being “ 
; Still live and gladden in thy genial rays! | the progress it has accomplished ; that| born, higher and better than the Civiliza- ‘a 
tt King of the tuneful lyre, they disregard every thing that has al-| tion which superficial thinkers glory in th 
Still poets’ hymns to thee belong ; |ready been gained, and wish to institute | as the very perfection of reason. . 
Though lips are cold {= eyes of society without reference to| This new order which is the next in ey 
t Whereon of old | what has gone before, or to what is now |the seale above Civilization, we call fa 
Thy beams all turn’d to worshipping and song. | existing ; that they desire to break the|Guaranteeism. Its great characteristic is “ 
i nit iaaie, (aa ein a laa re ee BG 
None triumph now for Python’s death; With ee oe st 
Dat thon dint cane th regar ’ ough | ciety. Among the signs of the transfor- “ 
i From hungry grave | meny that we have too true a reverence | mation we speak of, may be mentioned “ 
ie The life that hangs upon a summer breath. | for mse desire to stand still at the point | the Odd Fellows’ Societies, and others of b 
to which it with so much cost has brought! 4 similar character now so rapidly ex- 
' Pet 8 day, , jus. We believe that thus we should be| tending through the country. The Safe- . 
No more oe rae rise ; jetagethes unfaithful to its example. Its | ty Fund Banking System of the State ’ 
At morning hours, | ae never bids us halt, — or warns us | of New York, where each institution, ‘ 
Give out their sweets to meet thee in the skies. | ant we eo far in the career of | though acting independently, by a contri- 0 
\improvement. Nor can we be accused of | bution to a certain fund, guarantees the 
j God of the Delphic fane, disregarding the Present, when our whole | solyency of all the members of the com- . 
No more thou listenest to hymns sublime; | movement is an act of obedience to its pact, is a germ of Guaranteeism, a branch e 
y 9 ve ee | deepest impulse, and endeavors only to| of which is also to be found in the system 
nie pi, a os a ial: hard its irrepressible demand. of Mutual Insurance against Fire, recent- ; 
hy Through the whole of the Past, we/ly extended to Life and Marine risks. 3 
r STANZAS. | find the constant a of four soci-| These applications of the system of Guar- ; 
or amenmaé meee. — the Savage, Patriarchal, Barbarous, antees have been made as it were by in- 
t FaRewe tu Life! my senses swim, aad Civilized. W herever society has) stinct, and not from any clear insight into f 
i : And the world is growing dim: | existed it has been in oe of these forms, | its universal practicability. They have 
‘i Thronging shadows cloud the light, or in some intermediate mixed form. | been discovered through a certain pecu- 


The progress of mankind has consisted 


niary ingenuity: it has been seen that 
in passing from the lower of these orders) mutual insurance against fire, for in- 


into the higher. A nation, for example, | stance, is more economical as well as 


iy f Like the advent of the night — 
q Colder, colder, colder still, 
y I Upward steals a vapor chill; 


Ay Strong the earthy odor grows — ‘appears upon the stage of history as a! safer than the old mode, and so it has ' 
hi I smell the mould above the rose ! wild, savage horde. By degrees we see | been adopted. Within the last two years, 
i i Welcome Life! the Spirit strives ! | it assume new conditions, and go through | however, movements towards Guarantee- | 
} i Strength returns and hope revives ; ‘the various stages of Barbarism, until at! ism have arisen, starting from higher , 

Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn ‘last it takes on the characteristics of | 


principles. We allude to the Working 


Civilization. Beyond this point it does 


Fly like shadows at the morn, — 


Men’s and National Reform movements. 


iF O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; not go: but after flourishing for a longer| These are based upon a demand for the 
i i Sunny light for sullen gloom, or shorter period, it either falls to pieces guarantee of some of the essential 
| Warm perfume for vapor cold — | through some internal disease or is swept rights of man, in a word, for the exten- 
} I smell the rose above the mould! }away by a new horde of savages, which | sion of the system almost to the heart of 
i April, 1845. | in its turn goes through a like career, and society. We say based upon such a de- 

i | is lost in a similar manner. But Human- mand, though those concerned in them 


f I> This age beholds the coming of ity, not despairing at the failure of any 
the Third dispensation; the Catholic | effort, perpetually renews the attempt, as 
Church is now being born., Let them jf secure that a better result must at last 


rejoice, — the shepherds that far afield be produced. This is briefly the social 
hear the angel's voices and catch the first | history of the Past. 


are not, in all cases, fully aware of the 
true grounds upon which they stand. 
Now the social stage which we call 
Guaranteeism, is not at all a mere advance 
in Civilization; because its character is 


ee ae 


rays of the dawning glory; let them| 


To come down to modern times, we 


piously watch around the manger where | find the earth still occupied by the same 
the celestial child reposes and thank God societies. No people has as yet advanced 
that so much is permitted them, if, per- beyond the order of Civilization. But 
chance their eyes never see more than looking a little more closely we discover 
that selema and joyous prophecy. that our modern Civilization is protected 


entirely the opposite of that Civilization. 
The great feature of Civilization is its 
universal hostility of interests, —the lead- 
ing characteristic of Guaranteeism is its 
unity of interests; in Civilization, every 
interest is antagonistic to every other, — 
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in Guaranteeism, every interest is in a|us. Itstendency is in the right direction. 
great measure combined and interwoven | And we are confident, that when the feel-| ‘‘ Honivess; Lizerty; Love.” This 
with every other, so that in place of dis-| ings of surprise, alarm, chagrin, quite | body of disciples was originally formed of 
cord and duplicity, there is accord and | needlessly awakened in some minds, are “earnest seekers after pure piety, rational 
unity. Is it not then evident that in| calmed, all, who heard or who read this| theology, and the practical application of 
coming forward in behalf of social pro-| frank answer of the ‘‘ Watchman ”’ to the | religion to life. They were mostly exiles 
gress and in proposing a new form of | qnestion ‘* what of the night? ’’ will wel-| from the orthodox congregational bodies, 
social organization, we do not leave either | come its summons with the benediction | for various shades of dissent in matters of 
the Past or the Present out of view? Is| “ beautiful upon the mountains are the belief. They have never been, are not 
it not evident that society of itself tends feet of him who bringeth glad tidings, | now, never will be pledged to any theo- 
to assume a new and distinct organization, | who publisheth peace.” logical creed. And, indeed, just in so far 
and that in seeking for such an organiza-| Dr. Putnam’s position is, that the op-| as they have endeavored to establish uni- 
tion we do not seek for any convulsive or| portunity and privilege is open now and | formity of opinion, have they sacrificed 
unnatural change ! | here, to the body of Christian disciples, | their real unity of spirit and their efficient 
No! we seek only to conduct Human- usually called Unitarians, to escape from| concert in action. Intellectually their 
ity forward upon the career in which for | sectarian bondage into the liberty of the| principle is Liberty, perfect freedom of 
these thousands of years it has been pre-| Universal Church. He asserts that it has | inquiry and expression. This has been 
paring to move. We aim only to open a! been the exclusiveness of other bodies | their characteristic. Spiritually their prin- 
true field to the energies which have alone, which has forced them into the ap-| ciple is Holiness; practically their prinei- 
failed again and again, for want of their | pearance even of being a denomination ; | ple is Love; and in these they are one 
natural sphere of action: to urge and that their actual bond of union is spiritu-| with all other believers, seeking like them, 
guide Man into a sphere of life which | al sympathy and respect for freedom of communion with God and brotherhood 
shall be worthy of his immortal nature, conscience ; that as Congregationalists, with man. But in asserting liberty of 
and shall answer the undying aspirations they are prepared for the independence | conscience they stand alone. By thie as- 
of his soul. We seek, and that not) of separate societies united only by a reli-| sertion, they confess that they have not 
blindly, a society which shall deserve the | gious and fraternal fellowship ; that the yet arrived at absolute truth, and by im- 
name of human; a society of exact | experience of every denomination is fast | plication declare that their brethren have 
justice, of true equality, and of genuine| proving the feebleness of mere ecclesias-| not. They are disciples, learners, stu- 
kindness; a society in which poverty, | tical combinations ; that the true idea of ‘dents, seekers, asking light on all sides, 
oppression, and misery shall be known the Church is of an “ ideal, invisible, | giving what they have, waiting for the 
only as the results of the former unfortu-| catholic, universal ’’ spiritual body, ‘‘ em-| fuller day, which shall come, and teach- 
nate condition called Civilization; a soci- bracing all true followers of Chriat, wher-| ing that in proportion as the Will of God 
ety of universal harmony and peace, in| ever scattered,” and containing within it-| is Done, will the Doctrine be known. In 
which the regenerate nature of Man will | self ‘* all local associations of believers or- | other words their principles may be thus 
appear in all the dignity and beauty of| ganized for the purpose 6f promoting reli- summed up; ‘‘ Love God,— Love’ Man, 
which it is capable, and in which religion gious objects among themselves and around and the truth shall make you free and 
will be indeed religio, a divine bond them;’’ and accordingly recommends the | sanctify you. In the degree, in which 
of unity between Man and God. Who discontinuance of whatever usages tend to | communion with God in love is manifest- 
would not reckon himself happy to labor keep up a seeming sectarian union. In | ed by communion with man in love, will 
for such an end ! other words, Dr. Putnam rejoices to be- | Divine Wisdom reveal itself.’ 
éntiitigulaiintnaginanalit lieve, and encourages others to hope, that; These are the principles of the Unita- 
UNITY IN CATHOLICITY IN THE! a period has been reached in the develop- | rians, asserted and maintained by them, 
CHURCH | ment of the Christian Church, when men | partially comprehended by them, and in 
° ean recognize the superiority of piety and | increasing measure applied. These prin- 
Dr. Putnam's Discourse at the installa- | love to ecclesiastical arrangements, or- | ciples are fast leading them to an earnest- 
tion of Rev. David Fosdick, as Pastor of! ganize themselves into associations for the | ness of devotion, and to a warmth of phi- 
the Hollis Street Church, Boston, has at- | promotion of holiness and charity, and | lanthropy, whieh wins the respectful sym- 
tracted unusual attention in that quarter; | become united in a brotherhood and com-| pathy of sects who are most tenacious of 
and we avail ourselves of the opportunity | munion truly Catholic. This is a posi-| their respective creeds; and if they will 
to say a few words in relation to the sub-| tion, he thinks, which ‘* for opportunity, | but firmly hold to untrammelied liberty of 
ject matter. It is to be regretted, that the | strength and beauty, has not been attain- | thought and speech, they are destined to 
circumstances under which this address | ed or seen since that day of Pentecost, | exhibit a religious life in a variety, rich- 
was delivered, necessarily gave rise to| when the apostles began their work.” | ness, genial beauty, and pervading sweet- 
party and personal prejudices which tem- Are these ‘‘ glad tidings,”’ these prom- ness, such as has net yet been seen. It 
porarily obscure its doctrine. For this|ises of ‘* peace ’’ correspondent to the | will be observed, that we speak of these 
doctrine is of permanent importance. We | facts? We answer, in a great degree they | principles as Jaws of life, spiritual, intel- 
wish therefore in our remarks to elevate| are. We do verily believe, that the body | leetual, practical life. The theology, the 
ourselves above all clouds of transient ex-| of Christians, usually called Unitarians, | scheme of doctrine, the form of opinion, 
citement, individual or denominational,| might actually take the sublime position | held by one or another Unitarian preach- 
and from the serene ground of impartiali- | indicated, that they ought to do it, and | er or writer, we leave entirely aside. 
ty, to survey the position assumed by the | that nothing hinders but wantof faith, and| The truth is they have no Theology, 
preacher. Though not wholly agreeing| want of distinct comprehension of their; which deserves the name of one. And 
with him in the views presented, and| own avowed principles. What are these| in this respect they differ from the various 
quite ready to grant to his critics, that} principles? Let us consider them for a| sects, only by admitting what is equally 
the statement of these views is not satis-| moment, as preliminary to a description of | true of all bodies in Christendom. The 
factory or clear, we do yet rejoice in this| the true conditions of Unity in Catholicity| Age has no theology. And to a wise 
discourse as an encouraging sign of the| in the Church. man, it is a great gain to leok the facts in 
state of the religious community around | The principles of the Unitarians are ful-| the face. It is a sign of growth not of 





ly expressed in their spirit-stirring motto : 
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degeneracy, that the Age has outgrown! born child of God. The Spirit of Love | fect imaginations take form 


the theology of the past. Its duty is to 


seck now not human contrivances, and in- | 


ventions, and sophistical theories, but the 
pure, Divine Wisdom. Therefore must 
the Church Universal assert the right 
and duty of Liberty. And this leads us 
to the poiut we have all along had in 
view, the conditions of Unity in Catholi- 
city in the Church. We have room only 
to indicate our opinion,—aud we claim 
for it no higher position than that of an 
opinion. But for this a few words will 
suffice. Adequately to develop our 
thought would require a volume. 

The Cuvrcu is the Family of the Chil- 
dren of God, to use the beautiful name 
of the apostle Paul, embracing all of 
every age and nation, who are born again 
of the Spirit of God. This Spirit is 
Love. It fully incarnated itself in Jesus, 
and made him the Christ, the Beloved 
Son, the Head of the Church. From 
him and through him it has been and now 
is, ever more and more embodying itself 
throughout Christendom and the world, 


introducing the reign of heaven upon) 


And the kingdom of God wiil 
have come, when this Divine Love per- 


earth. 


vades Humanity, organizes all individuals, | 


communities, nations, into One, and ele- 
vates the Race, thus united on earth and 
in heaven, into eternal communion with 
God. In its life, then, the 
Church is God dwelling in Man; in its 
visible manifestation it 


essential 


is every man, 
every body of men, the communion of all 
men the earth over, who are re-formed 
after the divine image by divine good- 
ness; mediately it is the progressively 
unfolding revelation of Divine Wisdom, of 
God’s law of unity in universality, in the 
eonsciences of those born of the Spirit. 
The Church is thus One in Many, an 
Image of the Infinite in the Finite. 

The first condition of Unity in Catho- 
licity is then, that every Christian shall 
be in living communion with the Divine 
Spirit, and this through a perpetual act 
of piety, an opening of the inmost will to 
the influence of God's will, however 
communicated, whether through nature, 
through man, through the spiritual world, 
or directly to the individual spirit. Holi- 
ness is the life of God in the soul of 
Man ; it must dwell in each man, in all 
men ; and just in the degree in which it 
does thus indwell, is a man, are men the 
Church. The Roman Church has err- 
ed, by limiting to the Priesthood, what 
should be asserted of every Christian. 


A man is a Christian, who has the Spirit’ 


of Christ, which is Love. All Christians 


should be, are, in the only true sense of | 


the word, Priests, the medium through 
which divine life enters into human life. 
Unity in Catholicity in the Church then 
multiplies and extends with every new 
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is One. 


But this first condition of Unity in | 
Catholicity is indissolubly connected with | 
the second, which is, that every one born 
again by Love, must live in relations of 


love with all men. God dwells in man, 


only in so far as man, yielding to the im- 


pulses of the Divine Spirt, seeks to es-_ 


tablish all his modes and habits of life 
upon the principle and after the pattern 


of universal charity. “If a man love 


not his brother whom he hath seen, how | 


can he love God whom he hath not seen.’’ 


Not asceticism, not exclusiveness, not 


self-denial in the sense of primness and | 


stern restraints, not escape from society 


and the world, is what God asks of man, 


but just the contrary; an all-benignant, 
joyous, hopeful, vigorous goodness, which 
is daunted at no transmitted social evils, 
at no individual perverseness, and which, 
taking counsel only of the divine promise 
of omnipotent aid to the loving, goes 
steadfastly forward to demand of all men 
and for all men, perfect justice, perfect 
kindness. It is because charity is so 
cold, that piety dies out. Holiness which 
does not manifest itself in brotherly Jove 
A Man is 


the Church, then, a Society of Men is 


returns to God who gave it. 


the Church, Christendom, Humanity, are 
the Church just in the degree in which 
faithful effurts are made to order every 
relation of life after the model ‘of codp- 
erative usefulness. Unity in Catholici- 
ty io the Church, then, multiplies and 
extends with every humane reforin, by 
which men are bound together as mem- 
bers one of another. 
is Universal. 

But now in the third place, both these 
conditions are indissolubly connected with 
an intermediate one, which is Laberty, the 
freedom of every soul to commune with 
God, as he speaks through the Universe 
and Humanity, through the processes of 
nature and the progress of history, and 
to seek on al] sides for manifestations of 
the Divine Will. No finite mind can 
comprehend the Infinite, form an adequate 
conception of him, or give even an ap- 
proximate representation of him in word 
or image. But each faithful mind, can 
according to its genus and species and 
peculiar capacity reflect some ray of the 
Sovereign Wisdom. ‘Through age after 
age, and nation after nation, and seer after 
seer, does the Eternal Word, forever say- 
ing ‘‘let there be light’’ seek to reveal 
itself. Regenerate Humanity alone can 
approach to infallibility. Successive gen- 
erations of the Good are the true O%cu- 
menical Councils, whose sessions are per- 
manent, whose dictates are authoritative, 
whose judgments continually revise the 
judgments of the fathers. Gradually thus 


conjecture grows into certainty; imper- 
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as recog- 
nized Jaws of order; opinion is organ- 
ized into science; theory gives place to 
intuitions of truth ; and God’s own light 
of Divine Reason shines upon the Taber- 
nacle above the prostrate idols of philoso- 
phy. Doubtless there will come a time, 
when all various forms of belief which 
have divided men, mythologies, theolo- 
gies, philosophies, sectarian creeds, will 
|be seen to stand in orderly relation to 
‘each other, as modes through which di- 


rectly or inversely, the Truth has appear- 
Ixrrors even, stand in vital 
relations with the religious and moral 
condition of nations and individuals, 
Constraint, therefore, deadens piety and 
charity ; while on the other hand want of 
love in spirit or in deed darkens the fir- 
mament of thought. Holiness, Liberty, 
and Love, then, may not be separated. 


ed to man. 


Every ‘apostle’? and witness of the 
presence of God in man must give his 
testimony and write his evangel. Every 
mind, in its fullest possible development, 
in its most harmonious action, confiding 
in God, generous in its human sympathies, 
respectful to the past, trustful in its own 
perceptions, hopeful for the future, must 
stand in reverent waiting for God's ever 
new revelations, if we would have in 
any body of men or in Humanity at large 
the supremacy of Divine Wisdom as the 
Law of Order. Just in the degree in 
which this is attained, does Unity in 
Catholicity in the Church multiply and 
extend. Liberty demands Unity in Va- 
And thus the Church becomes 
truly One, Holy, Apostolic, Universal. 


riety. 


We would sum up these brief hints by 
saying, that all signs betoken the presence 
of a spirit now working through Chris- 
tendom, which is the pledge of an Era in 
the Church, such as Rome, in the long- 
ings of her purest saints never conceived 
of; such as no one Christian denomina- 
tion however influential for good, could 
This spirit of Hu- 
manity pervades all sects, all Jands. It 


ever alone introduce. 


takes little note of Ecclesiastical Organiza- 
tions, of Bishops, of Forms ; bat demands 
of all Christians perfeet devotedness to 
God, an entire self-surrender to Love, as 
the very Life of every spirit. It worships 
no past creeds, but announces that every 
human heing, every society of human 
beings, the Race at large is called to re- 
alize by experience the Mystery of God 
incarnating himself in Man. It asks no 
stately cathedrals, and magnificent rites, 
and splendor of worship; but summons 
Christian nations to put away, once and 
forever, War, Slavery, Caste, Oppression, 
Inequality, Injustice, and every form of 
human degradation ; bids every Christian 
congregation to be indeed a brotherhood 
in all the relations of life, in industry, 
property, education, social refinement, 
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the use of every means of elevation; | 
calls upon each Christian person to link 
hands with his neighbor in one grand 
codperative effort to introduce the reign 
of Heaven, which is the Liberty of Love. | 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER | 
Written by a Visitor to the North Ameri- 


can Phalanx, Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. 


We took steam-boat for the North 
American Phalanx, in Monmouth Coun- 
ty, New Jersey, bearing letters from a 
firm friend of Association in the city. We 
reached there Saturday Evening, after a 
quiet sail of three hours, (going round 
Sandy Hook,) and a ride over New Jer- 
sey sand, of another hour. We remain- 
ed at the Phalanx three days, and had a 
grand chance to become acquainted with 
the people, their spirit, plans, prospects. | 
I will attempt to give youa brief sketch of 
our stay there, and then of the general 
impression we received from it. | 

Sunday being cold and rainy, we spent 
most of the morning in pleasant conversa- 
tion with different members in their own 
rooms. In the afternoon attended the 
Sunday school, and enjoyed the children’s 
singing very much. The evening was 
spent in the library, (a very pleasant room, 
with files of Tribune, Harbinger, and va- 
rious news-papers, and scientific journals, 
and a great variety of tracts, pamphlets, 
and cheap publications, scientific and lite- 
rary, many of which are sent by Greeley, 
who is a warm friend of Association, and 
of whom they speak in the warmest 
terms,) reading Swedenborg ; quite a num- 
ber were present. After some practice in 
chanting, and singing hymns, one of the 
‘* brethren *’ read from one of Bush's Se- 
ries of Swedenborg’s writings, which sug- 
gested some interesting conversation about 
Swedenborg, Fourier, and sundry spirit- 
ual mysteries which kept us together quite 
late, and which I enjoyed highly. 1 did 
not expect to find so much mental cul- 
tivation, and intelligence. 

Monday being too cold and unpleasant 
to look about much out of doors, we (my 
sister and myself) took charge of the 
school for the day, releasing our good 
friend Mrs. B , who has the general 
charge of this department. We had a 
grand time with the children: I thought | 
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undertaking to learn this science. I have} 
not passed for some time a happier day 

than this,— in the Association sghool. 

The evening we spent in social conversa- 

tion with the various groups. I should | 
add that there were only about fifteen or 
twenty children at the school, and all 
quite young, but they seemed to feel the 
responsibility of their situation, and were 
earnest and axious, not only to learn, but 


| 


‘to carry on some industrial operations by 
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obstacle in the way of Associative life. 
What higher or nobler sphere of effort 
can there be than in an Associative 
school ! 

I cannot but wish that this Association 
could increase its means of culture and 
intellectual attainments. Could this be 
accomplished, with its fine situation, its 
fair outward prospects, its bone and sin- 
ew, and determined industrial spirit, I 
should consider the first permanent As- 


themselves, which will prevent the school | sociation as quite out of all danger of 
from being a burden to the community. | failure. Here they have only a small 


Their school roum is about one fourth of 
a mile from the Phalanstery, in an old 
farm house which was on the land when 
they came there. Here the children spend 
the day, under the care of Mrs. B 4 
entirely out of the way of the older peo- 





ple, and very happy by themselves. ‘They 


keep the school room in order, set out 
and clear up their own dinner, and are 
soon to have a herbary and flower garden 
by themselves. ‘Thus they will be rapid- 


|ly training for Associative industry. I 


talked with them about this, their situa- 
tion, and what they could do, to which 
they gave a hearty assurance of sympa- 
thy and earnest desire to accomplish some- 
thing by themselves. 

The schoo] branch of this institution 
and others like it, this education in Asso- 
ciation, interests me exceedingly. In 


these humble and limited efforts at Asso- | 
ciative life there ean be-realized at the out- | 


set Vast advantages in the way of ednca- 


tion. Parents here are entirely free from | 


all care and anxiety about their children 
during the day. They know to what hands | 
the nursery and school room are confided, | 
and can pursue their own labors without 
interruption. All the mothers | saw spoke 
in the warmest terms of this arrangement 
— meanwhile the children are /earning to | 
live together in one family in Jove, and | 
to study together, to work together, to en- 
joy pleasures in common. They are de- 
veloping without check or hindrance, and | 
even with every possible encouragement, | 


‘their owa natural powers. They are in an 
,admirable Associative school. It seems | 


sum to pay on their farm, which their 
friends in the vicinity will not let them 
fall through for want of. They are now 
‘comfortably accommodated and live in 
good country style with abundance of pal- 
atable white and brown bread, plenty of 
milk, mush, potatoes, and buckwheat 
cakes in terrifying heaps! just now they 
have little or no butter on account of the 
season, but with their large dairy estab- 
lishment and prospect of abundance of 
dairy produce, eggs, &c. this summer, 
and with. wild strawberries, in great abun- 
dance they will not be apt to suffer for 
'want of good eating. They are now set- 
ting out a great many peach and other 
fruit trees, vines, &c. which will in a few 
years, completely set them up, (with a 
/market for their products like New York 
‘on near.) Their farm is so near the sea 
shore, that the seabreeze in summer must 
‘be delightful, and the situation is very 
healthy. These people will at least be 
able to raise their own fuod, provide their 
own fuel, and furnish themselves with all 
the necessaries of life. 

In fine we were exceedingly pleased 
with the situation, prospects, general spir- 
it, educational advantages, &c. and found 
their accommodations and living much 
better than we expected. I think they 
are more in want of good books both for 
the children and grown people than al- 


'most anything else. The children need 


such books as the Rollo Stories and some 
of Abbot’s Series and other useful read- 
ing. Books for the schoel,—also the 
works of such men as Channing, Ware, 


to me if | were a parent 1 would make ev-| and other liberal, progressive men. Is 
ery sacrifice of my own personal tastes | there any possible way of raising a sup- 
and prejudices to secure to my children | ply of these? How much it would en- 


such advantages as these children naw actu- 
ally enjoy. 
To them (the children) it matters not | 


courage them — such an investment would 
nevet prove unprofitable. The seed that 
is sown here must produce a good harvest. 


it just the place for me, to teach an Asso-| whether the Association is rich or poor; | There is no difficulty in associating chil- 


ciation school, with no pecuniary and 
harrassing cares, no parental stumbling 
blocks, no interference of injudicious 
friends, and with children so earnest for 
knowledge and so self-dependent as those 
appeared to be. We enjoyed the day 
very much, and among other things! gave 
them a lesson in Phonography, which 
they took hold of with more readiness and 
interest than any scholars I have yet seen 


the simple food, out door exercise, and | 
humble accommodations are all the better | 


for them. It is the air, the sunshine, the 


woods, the garden, the kind, sympathiz- | 
ing teachers, the the mental exercise, | 
(not the mechanical drudgery of civilized | 
schools) which make them so happy. — | 
They will here grow up without that self- | 
ishness and prejudice which the present | 


society produces and which form the chief | 


dren. Theorize as you may about the in- 
nate depravity of human nature, raise one 
set in Association and your problem is 
solved,—and furthermore, I believe the 
influence of these young Associationists 
over their parents would be amazing. I 
should in fact have no hope of the success 
of any Association without children; a 
good school teacher, not ‘‘ master,’’ to 
lead, not drive the little ones, an oppaortu- 
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nity and means to ‘feed the lambs,”’ 
should be the first object of every Associ- 
ation. Let the good father and mother 
feel that here their children can be educat- 
ed as no where else, and they would soon 
have applications enovgh to build up 
a thorough Association, and attraction 
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and not the intellect, or any accumulations 
of knowledge therein. There is doubt- 
less a rejation and reciproca! influence be- 
tween the intellect and the affections, as 
there is between the body and the soul, 
but it is the relation between the instru- 


ment or organ, and the power that puts it | 


enough to keep it together. Is it not so? 

I should add that I noticed that both 
men and women appeared to go to their 
work with hearty interest and mutual con- | are the names of the various rail-roads in 
fidence and esteem. I saw nothing like Germany, from which with the help of . 
selfish shirking, or jealous complaints or map their direction and length can easily 
suspicion ; — not the least appearance of be discovered. ‘Those which are but par- 
jarring any where. They make no boasts, tially opened are marked thus t- 1. Al- 
tell no flattering stories; go quietly to | '4 and Kiel; 2. The Baden rail-road,— 
work, show that they are happy, and Mannheim to Freiburg; 3. Bavarian 
await the event of the experiment in faith. | State rail-roads,— Munich and Augsburg, 
At meals they are very sociable and live- 


into activity. 


German Rait-Roaps. The following 


labor every three months; also the rela-| road, — Berlin to Cothen ; 5. Berlin and 
tive value of the labor of each man. This| Potsdam; 6. Berlin and Stettin; 7. Bonn 
with the account of labor (in time) kept | and Cologne ; 8. The Braunschweig rail- 
with each person, makes his or her ac- | Toad ; 9. The Breslau, Schweiditz and 
count, and they have a pro rata dividend | Freiburg vail-sond ; 10. t Cologne and 
of the year’s profits. At present they can | Minden, — Cologne to Dusseldorf; iM. 
hope fur nothing more than food and com- | Diisseldorf and Elberfeld ; 12. Gliick- 
fortable clothes, but with them the * life | Stadt and Elmshorn ; 13. Hamburg and 
is more than meat,” and ‘the body than | Bergedorf; 14. ¢ The Hanover rail-road, 
raiment.’’ Harmony, spiritual and intel- | — Hanover, Braunschweig and Lehrte- 
Jectual cultivation, and health are better | Celle ; 15. + The North rail-road, — 
than feasting and fine raiment. | Vienna and Briian, Olmutz, Leipnick 
I have thus given you an off-hand sketch | 2" Stockerau ; 16. Leipzic and Dresden ; 
of what I saw and experienced at the | 17. a Linz and Budweis; 17. 6 Linz and 
North American Phalanx: and I ipnj Gomments 18. Magdeburg and Halber- 
afraid I have not done them half justice. jstadt; 19. Magdeburg and = Leipzic ; 
Would that such a self-sacrificing, hard | 20. ¢ Lower Silesia and March, — Bres- 
working community as this, and that at | au and Bunzlan, Berlin and Frankfort ; 
Brook Farm, could be better encouraged | w6. Nuremberg and Furth; 22. t+ The 
by professors of religion and reformers, in | Upper Silesia rail-road, — Breslau to K6- 
the villages and cities of our country. | ningshutte - 23. } Austrian State rail- 
God grant that the time may soon arrive | roads, — Mirzzuschlag and Gritz, Ol- 
when Christians shall be seen pressing | ™U‘% and Prague; 24. Rendsburg and 
forward to accomplish a work that will en- Newminster ; 25. ‘The Rhine Tail-road, 
able His ‘ will to be done on earth as it| — Cologne to Belgium ; 26. + Saxon and 
— | Bavarian, — Leipzig to Zwickau; 27. 
| Saxon and Silesian, —Dresden to Bis- 
1c> We owe our thanks to the Wor-|chofswerda ; 28. Taunus rail- 
cester A°gis for its forbearance with re- | Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Mayence and 
gard to the peculiar principles of the Har-| Wiesbaden ; 29. Vienna and Gloggnitz ; 
binger, a forbearance which we hope it | 20- t The Wirtemberg State rail-road, — 
will continue to exercise. As to the idea | Cannstatt to Esslingen. 
that the soul lives mainly on knowledge | The past year the whole number of 
and grows and expands thereby, which | Passengers on these roads has been 
we see is supported by the powerful au- | !2,252,858, and the receipts 9,553,756 
thority of Mr. Senator Choate, we do | Thalers. 
not wish to enter into the least contro- 
versy with the Egis. It is a part of| 
the prevailing metaphysics,— which and - - - 
sists very much in putting the cart be- | ANNIVERSARY WEEK! 


fare the horse, — to consider the intellec-| 4 Quarterly Meeting of the New En- 

7 . | GLAND Fourier Society will be held in 
tual or knowing faculty as the primary or | Boston, in Hall No. 1, Marlboro’ Chapel, 
rather the sole object of psychological! sci- | under the Chinese Museum, on Wednesday. 


May 27th, at 10 o’clock, A.M. As subjects 
ay whereas that part of human nature of great interest will be brought before the 
is subservient and secondary to the affec- | meeting, it is earnestly hoped that there will 
tions which are the central, the vital, the | be a full and general attendance of the friends 
controlling principle of the soul. It is| GEORGE RIPLEY, Pres’t. 


of the cause, 
‘*the human heart by which we live,”” | J. Burrerrievp, Sec’y. 


The population of Cologne amounts at 
present to 85,090 souls. 





| Augsburg and Donauwérth, Nuremberg | 
ly. They rate the different branches of | and Bamburg; 4. Berlin and Anhalt rail- | 


road, — | 


| BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 


The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
| High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 

land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
je of arbitrary discipline. Young men 

are fitted for College, or for commefeial pur- 
| suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 


Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 


The School is under the immediate direc- 
| tionof Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwicurt, 
‘and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
| the particular eare of a lady of the establish- 

ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
| sonal habits, and physical education. 


| For young children, who are deprived of 
| parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
|to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
| study, without the usual confinement of a 
|large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 


| be met with. 


| TERMS,— Four Do.vars a week for 
| board,,.washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
| in all branches. 


| Application may be made by mail to 
| GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. ; 
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